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therefore, whilst it flushes one 


* | Books of Discipline, he would have avoided 
‘some ‘mistakes into which he has fallen. 
When our forefathers,” says he, “substi- 


irection of that religious sentiment that 
‘conscience enkindles in the breast of all in 


Jands; and it also unfits for duty 


maultitudes of the professed followers of 
ting and paralyzing their } 


As clouds of mist arise 
from a ing marsh, 80 supetsti- 
‘tion comes from a depraved mind ; or, as 
‘an substance always pives a shadow 
‘fn ‘the sun, #0 will the unholy heart continae 
to manifest this folly until its opacity is 
purged out by the purifying grace of God. 
_. We.consider the millions of Pagan and 
Mohammedan Asia as a people utterly 
to superstition. Nearly in the same light 
too, we view the many who inhabit the 
‘Romish parte of Europe and America. We 
say, also, that superstition has been the 
‘Taian of the Jews. But what better is it to 


worship the true God through false and 


‘empty emblems, than to worship directly a 
‘false god? To make a god of an emblem 
is just . sinful as to make a god of an im- 
age, alt we call the one idolatry and 
the Look af;home; see 
there a batch of self-styled “reformers,” 
who vainly imagine that the ‘gospel of the 
‘Son of. God is now to be found ia water!’ 
for ‘so. the writings of their leader teach! 
‘He tells.us that it is not the Holy Spirit 
‘that sanctifice—that regeneration is a myth 
~——that immersion is salvation, and obedi- 
enge hofiness! Rites, ordinances, symbols, 
and sacraments are thas turned into idols; 
for superstition in all ages of the world 
eauses men to make either too much or too 
Jistle of religious ceremonies. The brazen 
serpent of Moses was a striking aad beav- 
-tifal emblem of cure to the bitten Israclite 
in the wilderness; but seven centuries 
afterwards, when it was worshipped as a 
god; becume a cutee, and Hesekiah did 


“of brass perbe 


"Aled “besa ude 


Tefused to look for deliverance through it; 
and doubtless many others died spiritually, 
‘because they expected salvation in it. Both 
did wrong. Those who despise, and those 
who deify an emblem, or an ordinance in 
God’s house, are equally criminal in bz 
sight. As well have no religion as a false 
one; as well have no God as an idol set up 
in the imagination. Agaiust both «will 
the Lord, the jealous God, set his face.” . 
Most of the fancied reforms of the pre- 
sent day are the offspring of a superstitious 


belief, and an impious~seal, foreign to the 


genuine spirit of Christianity. Spiritual- 
ism, Universalism, Socialism, ultra-Aboli- 
tionism, and all such unscriptaral radical- 
‘isms as tend to overtarn society, and re- 
‘model it again after some human device, are 
the abominably bitter fruits of that Upas 
tree that ain planted in the world at the fall. 
- Rome makes a god of the eucharist ; 
some Protestants do the same with baptism. 
Atheists deny the first commandment; the 
superstitious the second, for the images 
they use in the divine worship are not ap- 
pointed in the divine word. Too many, in 
burches nominally orthodox, confound the 
punctilious observance of religious rites 
with the practice of heartfelt godliness. 

They look at these windows in God’s house, 
not through them. Some whole churches 
are built upon modes and manners of wor- 
ship. This begets in the mind a supersti- 
tious reverence for the symbol, rather than 

true devotional feeling for the thing signi- 
fied; may, this is often lost sight of alto- 

gether in the deluded mind of the zealot 

and bigot. And once the mind is formal- 
tzed by such delusive fallacies it becomes 

callous, and loses all that precious sensi- 

tiveness so essential to the exercise of true 
Christian sentiment. This poisons the very 

balm of Gilead, and corrupts the very food 

on which true religion feeds. To make us 

fancy that there is virtue in prayers, ordi- 

nance, the mere reading of the Scriptures, 

or in certain places and forms of worship, is 

the real natare of this evil. To predispose 

the mind to attribute a saving efficacy to 

mere acts and words when our thoughts 

and affections are not enlisted in what is 

done or said, is one of the most common 

and hurtful of all the errors that now afflict 

Unless we are careful to see 

that the observance of every religious rite 

improves, as well as impresses the heart, it 
will soon degenerate into a meaningless 

form. To guard us against this, the Great 
Head of the Church has given us but two 

New Testament sacraments; and these, to 

the eye of faith, are wonderfully simple 
and significant. But the carnal mind has 

ever been disposed to mystify both these 

ordinances and to add others of its own; 

for it always has, and always will have a 
splendid ritual in religion. Hence the 
numerous ceremonies in the Greck and 

Latin Oburches; hence too, the “beautiful 
service’ in the Church of England, and 
many childish observances and useless toys 
that. might be named as practised and seen 
among other denominations. = 

_ We know many Presbyterians who have 
such a superstitious reverence for long com- 
munion tables, leaden tokens, old tunes, 
and old versions of psalms, and euch like, 
that their religious affections seem to twine 
round them so tenaciously, that to give 
them ‘up would be almost as painful as to 
surrender the cross itself. Just as if God 
ever cumbered the Church with such 
things. When man sticks a pin in God's 
tebernacle, he is vain enough to imagine 
that the tent will fall if it is pulled out! 

’ Qur Methodist brethren top, are about 
as loath. to abandon their altars, anxious 
seats, love-feasts and encampments, as Ra- 
chel was the gods of Laban; and if you were 
to take from the Episcopalian his rubric, 


a fall of both frost und fire; 


| 


‘Hight in Geptroying it; and’ calling it nchus-| seems to them.” Book I. chap. x. 


} sion. 


he would, doubtless, if be were « Tractarian 


ors High-churchman, cry after you xs in- 


diguantly as poor Micah did after the Dan- 
ites, “Ye have taken away my gods, which 
have made; and what have I more?” 
True esoagh. Where is the man, where 
is the church that has not gob some “im- 
age, ephod, aed terapbim,” on which super- 


| stitious thoughts aad affections are wasted ? 


What was true of the Athenians is true 
of us—tn all things we are too superstitious. 


} Nothing buat the most sedulous culture of 


‘Bible trath can set us free from this dela- 
W. M. F. 
For the Presbyterian. 
“THE KIRK AND CONGREGATION. 


Messrs. Editore—If Qne of the People,” 
who discussed the question, “Who ought 
to Vote for Ruling Elders?’ had made 
himself more fam with the Scottish 


tated the word con ion in our Book 
for the word kirk in the old Book, they 
knew what they were doing, and intended 
‘to do what they did.” Your ndent 
does not state to which “old Book’’ he re- 
) fers; perhaps he was not quite sure himself 
as to the Book, its oldness even being rather 


| matter of inference than of knowledge. 


If the Book of 1645, drawn up by the 
Westminster Assembly, and which is still 
in force in the Church of Scotland, be the 
“old” one referred to, no such substitution 
as he describes could have been made, be- 
cause the word kirk is not in it. In both 


| books, the old and the new, the word church 


occurs in the same connection and the same 
sense. “The pastor,” says one, “is an 
ordinary and perpetual officer in the church.”’ 
«The pastoral office,” says the other, “is 
the first in the church.” The old Book has 
several sections in yegard to ‘particular 
congregations,” ‘the officers of a particular 
congregation,’ “the ordinances in a par- 
ticular congregation,’ the ruling officers of 
& particular congregation ;” but it says no- 
thing about a particular church or kirk. 
Besides the Book of 1645, there are the 
First and Second Books of Discipline, one 
of them drawn up in 1560, the other in 
1578. In both these Books the word kirk 
is used, to designate the church catholic, 
the church invisible, the ministry; but 
when employed in a local sense it commonly 
denotes the meeting-house. «Parishes in 
small villages may be joined twa or three, 
and the maist commodious Kirks to stand.” 
Book II. chap. xii.* 
‘eIt appertaineth to the people, and to 
every several congregation, to elect their 
minister.” Book I. chap. iv. ‘Men of 
best knowledge in God’s word and cleanest 
life must be nominate to be in election,” 
i. e. for ruling elders and deacons. ‘How 
the votes may be best received, so that 
every man may give his vote truly, every 
several kirk may take such order as best 


_Pardovan’s Collections is Book’? | 
of authority in the Church of Scotland, and 
I might quote a multitude of passages to 
show that ‘‘congregation” is the word gen- 
erally used, and not ‘‘kirk.”” Thus, “pas- 
tors are appointed to particular ‘‘congrega- 
tions ;’’ ««When the Presbytery is well in- 
formed that a parish is, for the most part, 
unanimous to elect a pastor, they are to 
appoint one of their number to preach in 
the vacant con a 

« One of the People” evidently supposes 
that the old Scottish Book very carefully 
distinguishes the church or the kirk from 
the congregation, the body of communicants 
from the mixed society of professors and 
non-professors, and as carefully confined 
the right of voting for pastors and ruling 
elders to the members of the church. In 
regard to both these points he is entirely 
mistaken. None of the Scottish Books de- 
fine, with any thing like exactness, the 
qualifications of electors. The only rule 
upon the subject is an act of the General 
Assembly passed in 1649, which simply 
provides that «‘the people” shall accept or 
reject the nominee of the session. 

The scheme advocated by your corres- 
pondent, in which the church counts for 
nothing, and the congregation is every thing, 
may be, as he affirms, more “republican” 
than the one which he discards as Scottish, 
and what is of much more importance, it 
may be the more scriptural of the two. I 


do not propose to debate the point. But I 


will venture to assert that he will find it a 
difficult task to prove that the fathers and 
founders of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country deliberately ‘discarded’ one of 
these schemes, and as deliberately adopted, 
or I might rather say, invented the other. 
It is undoubtedly true that American Pres- 
byterianism differs, in some respects, from { 
Scottish; but these diversities, I take it, 
are tue offspring of Providence, and not 
the product of the wisdom or the whim of 
man. The two systems were originated 
and developed ia circumstances widely dis- 
similar. Soottish Presbyterianism is, if I 
may coin a term, the down-growth from a 
General Assembly, while American Presby- 
terianism is an up-growth from a Presby- 
tery. It would be strange, indeed, if two 
such growths did not each exhibit marked 
peculiarities. F. 


* There are, of course, other places in which 
it denotes the assembly—the local society of 
Christians. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRIBUTE OF REGARD. 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
Presbyterian church, Greensboro’, Alabama, 
December 12th, the following was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 
Whereas, The Rev. James C. Mitchell, hav- 
ing tendered his resignation of the pastoral 
office of this charch, therefore be it 
Resolved, 1st. That we the resi 
tion of our beloved pastor, but with the most 
heartfelt and deep re Yet as it seems to 
be a manifest indication of Divine Providence 
that the time for this dissolution has now ar- 
rived, in order that he may be transferred 
from this to a more extensive field of useful- 
ness, therefore we conceive it to be our duty 
to acquiesce without murmuring. 
Resoloed, 2d. That we entertain a high ap- 
preciation of the ability, fidelity, and seal with 
which he has discharged the duties of his office. 
Resolved, 3d. That our good wishes shall 
not only accompany him to his contemplated 


| stratum of its book? 


For the Presbyterian. 
WHO OUGHT TO VOTE FOR RULING 
ELDERS? 


Messrs. Editors—If more were needed, in 
addition to what I said in your last issue, in 
disproof of the correctness of your corres- 
pondent’s position, it would be necessary 
only to point to the three propositions he 
attempts to establish. These logically fol- 
low, if his distinction between the church 
and the congregation be correct; and yet 
three propositions more manifestly opposed 
to every principle of Presbyterian order 
never were placed on paper. 

The first proposition is—The charch is 
not recognized by our Book as an ecclesias- 
tical body.” What! the church—the eccle- 
sia—not recognized as an ecclesiastical body! 
What is the Book referred to? It is the 
Form of Government of the Presbyterian 
Church. The opening sentence of that 
Book is—The Presbyterian Church in the 
| United States of America in presenting to 
the Christian public the system of union 
and the form of government and discipline 
which they have adopted,” &c. Does not 
that body which forms, adopts, and sets 
forth a system of church government, by 
its very action claim to be an ecclesiastical 
body? Is not this claim the very sub- 
Does it not underlie 
every sentence? But, perhaps, your corres- 
pondent will say that by the church he meant 
—not the general Church, but each parti- 
cular church. What is the general Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States? Is 
it not the union or association of the parti- 
cular churches which compose it? If each 
of these component parts be not an ecclesi- 
astical body, how can they unite? How 
can the association be an ecclesiastical body? 
And farther—if particular churches be not 
ecclesiastical bodies, how can it be declared 
concerning the General Assembly, chap. 
xii. seo. 1, «It shall represent in one body, 
all the particular churches of this denomi- 
nation’’? 

The second proposition is—<The con- 
| gregation, as defined above, (a mixed body) 
is ized by our Book as an ecclesiastical 
body.” We have seen that our Book does 
not recognize the “congregation,” as thus 
defined, at all. But the assertion that 
our Constitution recognizes it as an ecclesi- 
astical body bears with it ite own refutation. 
It is equivalent to the assertions that our 
Church recognizes “a mixed body, includ- 
ing church members, but including also 
‘outsiders,’’’ as part of the Church of 
Christ; that our Church recognizes “ out- 
siders’—men who refuse to swear allegi- 
ance to Jesus—as having a place, and a 
name and authority in his kingdom! 

The third ptoposition—that «the ruling 
elders are the representatives of the con- 
gregation and not the representatives of the 
ohurch’’—falls under the same condemna- 
tion as the last; and further, it directly 
contradicts the express language of the 
Constitution already quoted—« It (the Gen- 
eral Assembly) shall represent in one bod 
‘all thie particular churches of this det 
nation.” 

The remark, that the three preceding 
propositions are recognized by our Assem- 
blies, may be answered by a reference to the 
note appended to chap. xii. of our Book. 
In that note it is asserted, ‘The radical 
principles of Presbyterian church govern- 
ment and discipline are:—that the several 
different congregations of believers, taken 
collectively, constitute one church of Christ, 
called emphatically the Church; that a 
larger part of the Church, or a representa- 
tion of it, should govern a smaller, or de- 
termine controversies that arise therein,” 
&o. This note, it is true, forms no part of 
the Constitution, but it is an explanatory 
paragraph appended thereto by one of the 
first Assemblies, and which has met with 
the approbation of all subsequent Assem- 
blies, as is shown by the fact that it has 
never been removed. Its manifest teaching 
is, that to particular churches, or congrega- 
tions of believers, individually and collective- 
ly, and to representations of them, belong 
all ecclesiastical power. | 

Your correspondent presents, and at- 
tempts to answer, what he calls “the only 
plausible argument he has heard in defence 
of the Synod.” It is to be regretted that 
he has met with no more able defender of 
the Synod than the author of that, so called, 
argument. It is proper, in this connection, 
to state the argument to which the one pre- 
sented by your correspondent bears some dis- 
tant resemblance. It is as follows:—Ruliog 
elders are ‘‘officers’’ of that “kingdom which 


| Jesus Christ hath erected in this world,” 


(chap. ii. sec. 1; chap. iii. sec. 2); “ repre- 

sentatives of the people, chosen by them for 

the purpose of exercising government and 

discipline,” chap. v.; but, as none others 

than citizens of a kingdom have a right to 

vote for its officers, (see chap. i. sec. 6,) 

therefore, none others than citizens of the 

kingdom of Christ—cburch members—have 

a voice in their election. But, it may be 

objected, others than church members are 

interested in the choice of elders. This is 

true; and so many unnaturalized denizens 

in the United States are interested in the 

election of our judges; their rights of pro- 

perty may be seriously affected by the deci- 

sion of those judges, but they have no right 

to vote in their election. Unnaturalized 

denizens may be good men; they may be 

better friends of the government than many 

citizens, and payers of greater taxes, but so 

long as they remain unnaturalized, they 

have no right tovote. Our political repub- 

licanism does not require that we should 

open our ballot boxes to those who refuse to 
swear allegiance to our government; neither 
does our ecclesiastical republicanism require 
that we should receive as voters those who 
refuse to enrol themselves as members of 
Commonwealth of Istael.’’ 

But: I must also refer to the con- 
cluding sentences in the article of your 
correspondent. He writes, “When our 
forefathers substituted the word congre- 
gation in our Book for the word kirk in 
the old (Scotch) Book, they knew what 
they were doing, and intended to do what 
they did. They changed the power as 
well as the word.”’ I affirm, with the Laws 
of the Church of Scotland open before me, 
that no such change ever was made. 
Throughout those Laws the words church 
(kirk) and congregation are used synony- 
mously as with us. One or two quotations 
will suffice to make clear this point. Second 
Book of Discipline, chap i. sec. 1—<The 
kirk of God is sumtymes largelie takin, for 
all them that profess the Evangill of Jesus 
Christ—and sumtymes for them that ex- 
ercise spiritual function amongis the congre- 
gation of them that profess the truth.” 
Chap. iii. sec. 4—* Election is the chusing 
out of a person or persons maist abile to the 


office that vaikes, be (by) the judgement of 
the elderschip and consent of the congrega- 
tion,” &c. Sec. 5—< In this election it is to 
be eschewit, that na person be intrusit in ony 
of the offices of the kirk, contrar to the will 
of the congregation to whom they ar ap- 
pointed,” &c. Chap. vii. sec. 10O—“<The 
first kynde and sort of assemblies, although 

they be within particular congregations, yet 
they exace the power, authoritie, and juris- 
diction of the kirk with mutuall consent, 

and therefore bier sumtyme the name of 
the kirk. When we speak of the elders of 
the particular congregations we mein not 
that every particular parish kirk can, or 
may have their awin particular eldership, 

specially to landwart, but we think thrie or 

four, mae or fewar particular kirks, may 

have one common elderschip over them all 

to judge their ecclesiastical causes. Albeit 

this is meit that some of the elders be 

chosen out of every particular congrega-| 
tion,” &o. 

I affirm, with the Laws of the Church of 
Scotland before me, that no such change as 
is there asserted ever was made. Through- 
out the First and Second Books of Discip- 
line and Pardovan Collections, as will be 
evident to every one taking the trouble to 
examine them, the term congregation is 
frequently used, and always, aé with us, as 
a synonym for church. In the Form of Gov- 
ernment set forth by the Westminster As- 
sembly, and adopted by the Church of Scot- 
land, on which our Form is based, it is 
more frequently used than in our own. So 
far from our having “substituted the word 
congregation in our Book for the word kirk 
in the old Book,” they frequently did just 
the reverse. Particular churches are, in the 
Westminster Form, spoken of under the 
title—*Of particular congregations.” There 
is another title—« Of the officers of a parti- 
cular congregation.” Another—<Of the 
Ordinances in a particular congregation,” 
when our Book has it, «Of Ordinances in a 
particular church.” Another—««<Of Con- 
gregational Assemblies,’ &c. where we 
have, “Of the Church Session.”” But it is 
unnecessary to multiply quotations. 

Concerning the bearing of those given 
upon the statement of your correspondent, 
and upon the argument implied in his 


-accompanying remarks, I make no com- 


ment. 

With your permission, I will add a few 
more words next week. 

LANDRETH. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The negroes of the west of Africa, ex- 
tending from Senigambia in the north, 
along the Atlantic coast to the country of 
the. Hottentots in the south, are the most 
barbarous and degraded of their race. This 
coast range, of more than three thousand 
miles, includes Upper and Lower Guinea, 
Congo, and other regions, and has sup- 
plied nearly all the victims of the slave 
more than three hundred 


tra ep 
~| It is separated trom Central Atrios by 


mountain ranges from one to three hun- 
dred miles from the coast. In Guinea and 
Congo the negro is found in the lowest 
state of physical, moral, and political degra- 
dation. In religion they are pagans of the 
rossest kind, not worshippers of idols, 
however, but of imaginary deities or de- 
mons, to whom they sometimes offer up 
human sacrifices under circumstances of 
fiendish cruelty. A negro of this kind can 
imagine any thing—a stick, a stone, a | 
serpent, to be a malignant being endowed 

with supernatural power, to whom he feels 

bound to offer propitiatory sacrifices, and 

by whom they are kept in perpetual fear 

and spiritual bondage. This form of pagan- 

ism is called Fetichism. 

In Central Africa, however, the state of 

the people is very different. They are as 

truly negroes as those of the coast, but the 

prevailing religion is the Mohammedan. 

They have some learning. Some of their 

leading men are familiar with the Arabic 

language, and the Koran is read amongst 

them. They have considerable wealth and 

commerce, are somewhat skilled in the 

arts, and have large cities. Timbuctoo, on 

a branch of the Niger, is a large city; 

many of the houses are of brick. It has 

ten mosques, two of which are large, with 

brick towers. Saccatoo, a city of eighty 

thousand inhabitants, is also situated on 

the Niger, about two hundred miles above 

Timbuctoo. Kano, a city of forty thou- 

sand inhabitants, is situated in a fertile 

region, from eighty to one hundred miles 

south-east from Saccatoo. It is fifteen 

miles in circumference, and is surrounded 

with a wall thirty feet high, and a double 

dry ditch. Within the walls are gardens, 

fields, and ponds. Zariya is a few miles 

south of Kano, and has a population of 

fifty thousand. Eastward of these cities 

and this populous district, is Lake Tchad, 

a body of water nearly as large as Lake 

Erie, around which there is a populous 

region, and numerous cities and towns. 

This is about the centre of the continent, 

in latitude 6 to 15 north. This district is 

called the Empire of Bornou, now much 
smaller than it was formerly. Angornou, ’ 
near the lake, is a city of thirty thousand 

inhabitants. New Birnia, the capital, is a 

walled city, with a population of ten thou- 

sand. Old Birnia isin ruins. It is said 

to have had a population of two hundred 

thousand. 

The existence of these numerous and 

well built cities is proof of a considerable 

degree of civilization, energy, and industry. 

But the history of these secluded empires— 

a history only recently known to Christen- 

dom at all—is one of violence and blood. 

The religion of the Prophet was here, as 
every where else, forced upon the people; 

but here, as every where else, when once 
received, it was adhered to with fanatical 
attachment. But ambition, and the lust of 
conquest and pillage, led to other wars. 
Still the country is at this day as rich and 
prosperous as any other in which Moslem- 
ism prevails. That these people are cap- 
able of a high advancement in the scale 
of civilization, if brought uoder the benign 
influences of Christianity, and the political 
institutions which Christianity brings in 
its train, is abundantly attested by what 
they have achieved under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

Heretofore these people have been shut 
up by deserts on the north, east, and south, 
and by a border of the wildest barbarism on 
the west, from even the knowledge of the 
rest of mankind; but from henceforth the 
Niger will be navigated by steamers, and 
the missionary and the merchant can both 
reach them without difficulty. 

A number of years ago aslave was found 


on a plantation in Mississippi, who had by 


some means been brought from the coast of 
Africa, He was a mau of noble bearing, 
but sed and dejected. He at length at- 
tracted the attention of some one who 
inquired into his history, when it was dis- 
covered thé® he had been a man of high 
rank in one of those central tribes, a scho- 
lar, aed a Mohammedan. A copy of the 
Korag in Arabic was procured, whieh he 
read with great fluency; then a copy of 
the New Testament in Arabic was pro- 
cured. This he read with great interest, 
and after carefully examining its evidences, 
he embraced its doctrines, and became a 
Christian. Subsequently he was redeemed 
from slavery, and sent back to his people. 
It is a long time since I read the account 
in the papers of the day, but the affair ~is 
fresh in my memory. I know not that any 
secoust of him was ever received after his 
returg.$o his native land. 

Vie “are from all this? 
That fe degradation of the western negro 
is the result of circumstances, of a crushing 
and debasing superstition, and not of in- 
herent and permanent inferiority, either of 
mental or moral capacity. They have sunk 
for generation after generation, but they 
can rise again, and they will. If Moham- 
medanism has stamped upon those of the 
interior its fierce and terrible energy, sure- 
ly Christianity is able to transform the 
most degraded of them, and bestow upon 
them, both in their spirits and in their out- 
ward condition, that liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his people free. . 


KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


[COMRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Fiorsnce, Nebraska 
December 23, 1858. 
Highland University. 

This important and ‘prosperous institution 
is most beautifully located at Highland, 
Doniphan county, Kansas, a young and 
flourishing town, situated very near the 
very éentre of the United States, five miles 
south-west of Iowa Point, on the Missouri 
river, twenty-five miles north-west of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and forty-five miles above 
Leavenworth City. It is now of easy ac- 
cess, by the Missouri river, to the people of 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the western slopes 
of Iowa and Missouri; and early next 
spring, by the completion of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, there will be a 
speedy connection with the great East and 
South. It is surrounded with a most beau- 
tiful prairie country, well dotted with fine 
groves of timber. The soil is exceedingly 
rich and productive, the surface rolling, 
climate very healthy, good water and build- 
ing stone plenty, with a fair prospect for 
coal. 

Surrounded with a strong Presbyterian 
influence, the society is strictly moral and 
religious. I stayed al! night at the High- 
land House, and learned with surprise that 
they regularly ask a blessing at meals. 


Th not a drinking saloon in town. 
two Weegly pruyer-wecudys, vuc 


two miles off at the mission, they have a 
Presbyterian church ffumbering fifty-three 
members, and preaching every Sabbath. 
Politéeally quiet, the society is without 
doubt, I believe, the best in all this great 
valley. Upon the short notice of an hour 
and a half, I preached to a school-house 
full of interesting hearers. Although the 
neighbourhood is quite well settled up with 
good, substantial farmers, yet there is room 
for many more. 

A school was established here in May, 
1857, hy the Rev. William McGookin, and 
continued by the Rev. James Campbell, 
which was, soon after, received under the 
care of the Highland Presbytery, under the 
title of a Presbyterial Academy, which im- 
mediately elected a Board of Trustees for 


the Presbytery a liberal charter has been 
obtained from the Territorial Legislature, 
under the title of «Highland University,” 
providing that the General Assembly may 
at any time assume the control thereof. 
The first wing of the main University 
building is a neat substantial brick edifice, 
60 by 40 feet, two stories high, with a hall 
40 feet square, is now under roof, and will, 
at a cost of about $8000, be completed early 
next spring, when, or soon after, they ex- 
pect to go into operation with a good corps 
of Professors. They have already about 
$600 to purchase an apparatus. The town, 
county, and the citizens generally have con- 
tributed very liberally to do what has been 
done, and yet they are much in need of 
more assistance. I was much encouraged 
in attending a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees to see the zeal, energy, and liberality 
manifested for its success. Founded in 
prayer, they are determined, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, to make it a first class 
Institution. Its importance and influence, 
not only upon the present but upon future 
generations, cannot be overrated. The 
whole enterprise appears, by the blessing 
of God, to have grown out of the labours of 
brother Irvin and the Mission. Praying 
that it may be a fountain, “the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God,” 
we most earnestly commend it to the foster- 
ing care and liberal support of the Church, 
and every friend of Christianity and edu- 
cation. 
New Church Organized, 

We arrived at Brownville, Nebraska Terri- 
tory, on Saturday, where we were kindly re- 
ceived and spent several days preaching and 
gathering up the lost sheep. We found 16 
and organized the lst Presbyterian Church 
of Brownville on the 21st ult., electing 
two ruling elders and two deacons. Through 
the perseverance and liberality of Mr. L. 
Hoodley, (ruling elder) and the citizens gen- 
erally, a house of worship, costing about 
$3500, is nearly completed. This is a pro- 
mising field. Brownville, with a popala- 
tion of about 700, and surrounded with a 
fine, well improved country, in poiat of bu- 
siness and importance, issuing two weekly 
spirited papers, is the third town in the 
Territory. Having attended a congregation- 
al meeting, and witnessed the election of a 
Board of Trustees, we again took the stage 
for Nebraska City, where we had the privi- 
lege of meeting brother Giltner, who was 
somewhat unwell, yet busily engaged in 
completing their fine church. Leaving this 
flourishing city, we arrived about dark at 
Bellevue, the first settled and one of the 
most beautiful places in the Territory, and 
spent a night very pleasantly with brother 
Hamilton, who has just got his church plas- 
tered and waiting for aid to finish it. Next 
morning we rose and started before day, in 
darkness, mud, and wet, and travelled in 
an open buggy twelve miles to Omaha, 

through very heavy showers of rain. Hav- 


ing thus visited the principal cities of Kan- 


its fature management. At the request of | P 
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sas apd Nebraska, and having told the 
story of the croas to more people than we 
have done for months preceding, we made, 
we trust, a profitable tour, and arrived aafe- 
ly home, resolved, by grace, afresh to oon- 
se orate ourselves to the cause of Christ. 
A. 8. B. 


THE STORM, 


The tempest rages wild and high, 

The waves lift ap their voice and ory 

Fierce answers to the stormy sky— 
Miserere 


Through the black night and driving rain, 
A ship is struggling, all in vain, 
To live upon the stormy main— 

Miserere 


The thaaders roar, the lightrings giare, 
Vain is it now to strive or dere; 
A ory goes up of great despair— 

Mi Domi 


The stormy voices of the main, 

The moaning wind, and pelting rain, 

Beat on the narsery window pane— 
Miserere Domine. 


Warm curtained was the little bed, 

Soft pillowed was the little head ; 

“ The storm will wake the child,” they said— 
Miserere Domine. 


Cowering among his pillows white, 

He prays, his blue eyes dim with fright, 

Father, save those at sea to-night !”— 
Miserere Domine. 


The morning shone, all clear and gay, 
On a ship at anchor in the bay, 
And on a little child at play— 
Gloria tibi, Domine! 


— 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


The — of the — Standard is 
vigorously arguing in favour of extempore 
preaching. » the course of one of his 
articles he says: 

“Every departure, in religious instruction, 
from the language of the masses, is to be 
deprecated as unfavourable to usefulness. 
By language, I mean both the words em- 
loyed and the formation of those words 
into sentences. Whitefield frequently said, 
‘I use market language;’ and a higher 
than Whitefield said, ‘ We use great plain- 
ness of 5p cll The language in which 
mankind buy and sell, and conduct the af- 
fairs of life, is the language proper to be 
employed in communicating the knowledge 
of religion, and carrying on the exercises 
of devotion.” 

Upon this subject he cites the views of 
several distinguished writers. One of the 
wisest of men in such matters, Bishop Bur- 
nett, has expressed himself thus: 

“The words in a sermon must be simple, 
and in common use; not savouring of the 
schools, nor above the und-standing of the 
people. All long perio’s, such as carry two 
or three different thoughts in them, must 


be avoided, for few hearers can follow or 
ann 


before acommon auditory. But if an easy 
simplicity of style should run through the 
whole composition, it should take place most 
of all in the explanatory part; for, the thing 
being there offered to be understood, it 
should be stripped of all garnishing; defini- 
tions should not be offered in the terms or 
method that logic directs. In short, a 
preacher is to fancy himself as in the room 
of the most unlearned man in his whole 
parish; and therefore he must put such 
parts of his discourse as he would have all 
understand, in so plain a form of words that 
it may not be beyond the meanest of them. 
This ie will certainly study to do if his de- 
sire is to edify them, rather than to make 
them admire himself as a learned and high- 
spoken man.” 

The next authority cited is that of Sir 
Richard Blackmore, who, in his Accom- 
lished Preacher, says: 

“Tt is fit to inquire, whether it be more 

useful to read a written discourse, or be- 
speak the audience without book. And 
there are many reasons that should deter- 
mine us to favour and prefer the last. It 
is plain this is more natural, and therefore 
more apt to move the hearer; and the best 
masters of oratory assure us that when art 
and study betray themselves, they lose in a 
great measure their force and efficacy; and 
that no figures are so successful as those 
that are wholly concealed, and no discourses 
so persuasive as those that proceed, at least 
in appearance, from the impulse of the pre- 
sent passion; but this can never be observed 
when the applicatory part of the sermon is 
read, for the meanest auditor will discover 
that this is the effect of skill and industry, 
and will, therefore, be apt to sit indifferent, 
and without serious attention.” 
The famous Dr. John Edwards, in his 
celebrated work, The Preacher, bears em- 
hatic testimony on the general subject. 
here is every reason to believe that he 
himself had been a reader, and that he 
yields to the sheer force of truth. Refer- 
ring to free speech, in contradistinction 
from reading, he says: 

“There are several that scandalously con- 
fine themselves to their papers, and read 
them but indifferently after all. A man 
would think that some of them are but then 
learning to read, or that they had never 
seen their notes before that time. This, 
indeed, is no other than the perverting of 
the nature of things; for the speaker should 
look on those he directs his speech to. 
Wherefore the custom of those who never 
look off the book is unnatural and improper. 
Besides, if a sermon be wholly read, it loses 
a great deal of its virtue and efficacy, 
because ,hereby all laudable action is laid 
aside, and generally the most ungrateful and 
shameful postures are taken up, as hanging 
down the head, and lodging their chins in 
the breasts. Wherefore, I advise my breth- 
ren to exercise their talent of memory, and 
those that are young especially to make use 
of it at their first undertaking the preacher's 
— so it may become easy to them ever 

Besides these, we have the celebrated 
Archbishop Leighton, one of the loveliest 
spirits of the Church of England, in that or 
any other day, and one of the best preach- 
ers that ever ascended ot gene is bio- 
grapher, a clergyman, , we have reason 
to believe, himself a slave to the use of 
manuscript, has yet candidly expressed him- 
self concerning the Archbishop, as follows: 

“Any deliberate opinion of this great 
man must deserve respect, even when it may 
not command acquiescence. It would, there- 
fore, be wrong to omit mentioning that he 
disliked the practice of reading sermons— 
a practice searcely known across the seas— 
being of opinion that it detracted much 
from the weight and authority of preaching. 
‘I know,’ he said, ‘that weakness of the 
memory is pleaded in excuse for this cus- 
tom; but better minds would make better 
memories. Such an excuse is u of 
aman, and much more of a father, who ma 
want vent, indeed, in addressing his chil- 
dren, but ought never to want matter. Like 
Elihu, he should be refreshed by speak- 


NEW YORK. 
| DANGERS OF YOUNG MEN. 


We find in the Banner of Ulster the fol- 
lowing report of an address or lecture of the 
Rev. Mr. Mursell to the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Dublin, Ireland, 
which, as it will well suit our own latitude, 
we copy for the benefit of our young men. 


Mr. Mursell said that, as the lecture was 
delivered under the auspices of a young 
men’s society, "espns it would not require 
to be prefaced by any apology for being al- 
most exclusively addressed to young men. 
He was anxious that his address should be 
more in fact, the 
time at his disposal for its ration 
cluded every thing but 
stringing together of the most common-place 
thoughts. 


many moves in advance on the great 
chess-board of human life, suspecting every 
body of an intention to impose on them, and 
some hidden reservation in almost every 
observation addressed to them. They prac- 
tised the art of winking and shaking the 
head in the most sagacious manner before a 
looking glass, instead of shaving—an opera- 
tion which the smooth baldness of their 
cheek and chin rendered superfluous. 
(Laughter.) The wiser they thought them- 
selves, the more foolish they were actually 
becoming ; and the further they fancied they 
could see, the greater was their blindness. 
The very aise of worldly wisdom they put on 
proclaimed most unmistakeably their in- 
tense verdancy. (Laughter.) They were 
only the young rabbits that generally were 
caught in the snares of the gamekeeper; 
and so, in wandering through the streets of 
a large town, they invariably found that 
their fast young men—those who wore d 
collars—puppy-collars, he thought, would be 
a better name—(laughter)—peg-top trou- 
sers, all-round collars, and very long-tailed 
coats, were those who might be seen leaning 
near the snares with which the streets were 
beset, for the painted lamps, the gilded en- 
trances, the handsome sign-boards, the tinsel 
ornaments, were but so many baits hung out 
by the Tempter at every corner, and with 
which he angles for soles (souls) and for 
flat-fish. (Laughter and applause. 

The eloquent lecturer then drew 4 picture 
of a young man coming from his country 
home to a large town, and led by some of 
his companions to do what in unmitigated 
cant was termed “seeing life.” Some peo- 
ple talked of what they termed the cant of 
religion, but there was infinitely more cant 
amongst the professed despisers of religion 
than amongst those who used the name of 
the Most High in a spirit of reverential 
fear, instead of applying that sacred name 
as an expletive in their fashionable oaths. 
Let them think of men talking about the 
eant of the pulpit, who were never drunk, 
ver reduced or exhausted in their exche- 
quer, but “stumped out,” or “at low water 
mark’’—(renewed laughter)—men who had 
a language of their own as distinct from the 
vernacular as French from Chinese, and a 
dialectic 
trary to Walker, Webster, and the lexico- 

pher, as Tim Bobbin’s Lancashire dia- 
ect was contrary to the elegant parlance of 
the Queen’s drawing-rooms. He (Mr. Mur- 
sell) would earnestly entreat his fellow young 
men to be very careful in their selection of 
intimate associates, and to shun, as they 
would the shadow of death, that kind and 
attentive “friend” who offered his services 
to assist them in seeing life, who would in- 
veigle them into all the “town traps and 
city snares,”’ and under whose able guidance 
they would find that “seeing life’ meant 
tasting death. He would warn young men 

rticularly against being deceived by such 
namesas “Casino de Venice,” 
and ‘exhibitions of pose plastiques,” as be- 
ing particularly dangerous. These names 
eB them to deceive themselves and to 
lull their consciences, when they would not 
venture to frequent the lower and more dis- 
reputable haunts of crime. It was remark- 
able what ingenious and philosophical ex- 
cuses they found themselves sometimes in- 
venting for going into places of immoral re- 
sort. Sometimes they excused themselves 
on the ground of wishing to see human na- 
ture in all its various phases; but they should 
take care that they were not importing into 
their own nature a little of the nature they 
were pretending to study. . 

There was another excuse very frequently 
made by young men, “that it was right for 
them to see these things once in their lives 
that the might know what was going on 
around them.” Could they not imagine the 
foulness and immorality of life without see- 
ing them; and even supposing they could 
not, was it such an unspeakable loss not to 
be familiar with these dens of infamy? 
Once in, it was hard to get out, and if they 
did get out, it would be with the mark of 
death upon their face, the impress of the 
burning brand of vice upon their health, 
and its robber finger in their purse. Visit 
these places once! Was it well to go to 
hell once? Let them beware lest that, in 
seeing life once, they tasted death twice, 
and found that, in studying the human na- 
ture, they had learned the infernal nature, 
and had discovered that the second death 
was worse than the first. If they were really 
desirous of studying life, let them go down 
the dark lanes and crowded back streets of 
the town, where crime vegetated in a sort 
of purgatory between life and death, where 
the oath and brutal jest were loudest, where 
vice in all its hideous forms presented itself 
on every side. Let them stand beside the 
sick bed where human nature lay, ghastly 
and suffering, gazing into an immortality of 
unutterable woe, and whisper a promise or 
a prayer which might lead the sinner back 
toGod. Let them go to the ragged schools, 
and they would see enough of human nature, 
unnatural enough in its vice and defilement, 
but only the natural results of the atmos- 
= in which they had been brought up. 

here were multitudes of town traps and 
city snares, and amongst the most insidious 
and the most ruipous of these were the 
betting-room and the billiard-table. He 
would entreat them to flee from a spirit of 
gambling as from a pestilence. If they had 
ever seen their bosom friend and school- 
fellow, as he did, losing his health, wealth, 
spirits, tation, and ultimately his life, 
from this baneful cause, they would not call 
a game of billiards a harmless thing. First 
sbillings were staked, and afterwards sove- 
reigns, or “they doubled their stakes like 
men, and went in and won.” The “ gover- 
nor’ was written to for ‘‘ more of the needful 
to earry on the war;” the hard earnings of 
a lifetime were spent in a night. Then 
came the robbery of their employer’s till, or 
safe, or cash-box, until at length the charac- 
ter, the money, the life, the soul of the 
, tn were swallowed up in one common 


The lecturer then alluded to the miseries 


which resulted from sensuality, and, after 


ronunciation of their own as con- “ 


an earnest exhortation to men to flee 
from that vice, phosesdid to pelat out some 
of the ways in which the “town traps a 
city snares” to which he had alludéd, sight 
be avoided. He said he was by no means 


choose good society. The reply might be 
that they did not know where to 
Let them join some such society aa that in 
connection with which he was lecturing, 
whose med was to bring young men 


; 


ther, and that 


excuse 
with 
some 

intimacy woald 
all their life. 

them to | 
Let. 


away 


the 
what to do 


Hit 


grow so 
it manly to slight her injunctions. 
not conclude without pointing th 
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p ins, and tmis- 
took the torchlight of his yee = for the 
torchlight of heaven. The chains tha 
bound the sinner were forged in hell, and 
ustice demanded punishment; but merc 
interfered and pointed to Calvary, with its 
bloody sacrifice, as an atonement for sii. 
The chains then fell from the prisonet’s 
limbs, the — doors were thrown wide 
open, and the enslaved no longer pined in a 
hideous dungeon, but eame forth to breathe 
pare uit of heaven in the fall enjoymetst 
of that glorious liberty wherewith Chriat 
makes his people free. (Loud applause.) 


Popish Fanaticism and its Resalts. 


The Kilkenny Moderator gives currency 
to the subjoined story:—‘On Sunday eve- 
ning, the 5th of December, a scene of the 
most extraordinary kind, and which well 
nigh resulted in serious injury to many of 
the congregation, occurred at the Romish 
Cathedral in our city, in the course of the 
ministrations of the Redemptorist Fathers, 
at present on a mission here. It appears 
that one of the missionaries was preaching 
to 4 vast a densely packed within 
hich, 


a building w alt ve was 
scarcely sufficient to 
an assemblage. As well as we can ander- 
stand the current reports, the subject of the 
sermon was the doctrine of the real presence, 
and the preacher enfarced the views of the 
Church of Rome on that subject with great 
énergy and and in sich a maa- 
nef as to éxcite to a high Pome the feelings 
of his hearers; so that saddenly, at 
his direction, the tabernacle was unvei'ed, 
all looked at it with one accord, and a niur- 
mur arose that the Saviour was about to 
appear to their eyes in the shape in which 
he had been before seen on earth. Those 
who were so situated as to their position ia 
the building as not to be Ad se. ys 
see the tabernacle, rushed f a ued 
of befares brea.rausipy and force for 
ward some seats and benches, and crtish the 
occupants. Shrieks of pain and terror arose, 
and a fearful scene of confusion and dismay 
ensued, which was with difficulty prevented 
from spreading into a tertific panic. Asit 
was, several persons of various grades in 
society received severe bruises, from which 
they are still suffering, and under medical 
treatment; but, providentially, no life was 
lost, nor have we heard that any serious 
casualty occurred. The result was, that on 
Monday the cathedral was closed, although 
large crowds flocked to the usual morning 
service, which, since the arrival of the Re- 
demptorists, has been held at five o’clock, 
A.M. It was tutnodfed that the titular 
bishop had refused to sanction a resumption 
of the mission here; but we have been in- 
formed since that the ministrations of the 
missionaries are not to be discontinued, but 
that admission to the services is to be in 
future regulated by tickets.” 


THE TWO SERVICES. 


“T know, with Newton, what the world 
can do, and what it cannot do,” said Hedley 
Vicars, a pious English officer, who perished 
in the war of the Crimea. “It cannot give 
or take away the of God in the soul. 
It cannot soothe the wounded conscience, or 
enable us to meet death with comfort. I 
have tried both services. For twenty years 
I lived under the yoke of sin. The retro- 
spect of my past life is now miserable to mé; 
yet, before I was taught by the 
God, I thought and called it a life of 
pleasure. The very name, when applied 
to sin, now makes my heart sicken. Even 
then I could never enjoy reviewing the oc- 
cupations of a single yi and think you 
my conscience was quiet? No, no. Bitter 
experience has taught me that there is ‘no 
peace for the wicked.’ Blessed be God, 
now I am pardoned and reconciled th 

the death of his Son. How happy is 
Christian’s life when he has this assurance !’ 


BEQUESTS TO THE FREE CHURCH. 


In our obituary of Wednesday we an- 
nounced the death of Miss Mary Barclay, 
of No. 7 Carlton Terrace, in this city. On 
former occasions we havé had to intimate 
donations by that lady to various schemes 
of the Church, as well as to some of the 
charitable institutions of Edinburgh. Some 
time ago she gave a donation to the Royal 
Infirmary, and also to the Asylum, 
Morningside, and the School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. More recently, she gave $1000 
to the Committee of the Free Church for 
the Conversion of the Jews, and $500 to 
Foreign Missions and other objects. Moré 
recently still, she gavé $6000 to erect the 
buildings required by the Mission Institu- 
tion at Nagpore, in Central India, and about 
the same time, $5000 to the erection of 
Free Tolbooth Church, where Miss 
has long been a member. And now, to 
crown we understand that her whole 
estate has been bequeathed to advance the 
Church whose 


great decision. $50,000, 
believe, ate to be set apart for the erection 
of a new church in Edinburgh; and her 
trustees, among whom are Lord Cowan, 
Lord Ardmillan, the Dean of Faculty, Mr. 
Murray Dunlop, Member of Parlia 
-» Robert 
er well-known gentlemen in 
may allow that sum to accumulate ti 
amount be such as in their view may 
for the erection of a church . 
cause which she had at heart, we of 
metropolis of Scotland. After setting azi 
that sum of $50,000, the entire resid 
her estate, without any other 4. 


ever, is directed, we 

manently invested by the trustees, and 
annual jnaterest em in aidin 
ters of the Free Church of Scotland, 
educating their sons. That residue, 
lieve will amount to between $75,000 


F 


2, 


| $100,000.— Edinburgh Witness. 


Spirit of 
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soul with the feelings of freasy, it youth when cast upon his own resources, 
| stifles every holy emotion in the breast of and loosed from he: Aistecings of home. 
another, leaving the heart void of sympa- ti After business hours the alternative seemed 
nd dead to every generous im of S| to lie between a solitary night at home or 
though some such questionable resort as the 
wubelief aed ignorance feign that itis. As BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. In the first he would u em _ to 
alk fs ‘fownd with gold, so this evil mey 
appear ‘With ‘teligion but ft ts’ wot’ of it. 
ik. pus, intoxication of 
the mind,” but moral and. intellectssl 
distemper, the corrupt-| 
ing effects of a fi on the heart, and MED now 
| | There was no time at which a young | dening to them 
3 man was in reality so fast asleep, as | farther earnestly 
a | when he affected to be particularly wide | cherish a 
| awake. Few proof against a tendency 
| to swagger, and a little self-conceit, as soon 
as they felt themselves loose from the au- 
WO Wik thority of their guardians, and became con- test and on 
. Like a bird of night, it fears. the light. acious of being to some extent their own omar and unge-sthe eal rae grace of 
’ “Jt is of the earth, earthy.” | | masters. They began to affect the bearing | God. He had been ellie up to their con- 
| ~ Te kesiepe thousands from Christ by & mis- | of men of the most profound sagacity, deeply | demnation, not freedom, but the very worst 
| conversant with human nature, able to see a | form of slavery—a sie in which the 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
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| ; 
_ she embraced, at the period of the Disru 
| 
but to God in 
bis providence may cast his lot. And it is 
our most earnest prayor to Almighty God that 
he may be mado useful in pro- 
| moting the prosperity of our beloved Zion. 
% mend him to the Christian regard and fellow- 
ship of all those among whom he may be des- 
4 tined to labour. 
7 Resolved, 5th. That the pon Clerk 
record the foregoing preamble and resolutions 
> in the congregational book; and that he | 
transmit forthwith a copy of the same to the | 
Presbyterian and the Presbyterian, 
|for publication. Parnice Mar, Chairman | 
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their decease. We reg 
= hid certainly be far better that 
utch ghould carry out what in theory 
has been ted—the plan for providing 
relief for disabled ministers and the per 
lies of deceased ministers; by 
sontribution; but inasmuch as that 
scheme advances but s Do 
probability it/will be to meet all 
such cases within the- present generation. 
There: are cases. too, where families could 


also prevent the | not be.entitled to relief from this fuod, but 


where it would still be desirable that some 
wore adequate provision should be made 
for them than their own limited means 

Under these circumstances, we believe 
thé “Presbytetian Anouity Company,” for- 
méHly known as “The Widows’ Fand,” 
offers advantages deserving of considera- 
tion. This corporation was organized un- 
der the old Synod. The experience of 
nearly a, century has proved that the bene- 


ehusch at Headerson contemporary says: 
yod¢ Duting-the past:fow months this plea- 
gant inlan@ down, :aboat one thousand 
§akabitents,-has been favoured with a gra 
éious revived of religion, during which aome-— 
Shing like fiftyimembers were added: to the | 
Presbyterian ehurch;-besides quite a num- 
‘bor to the! othet evangelical Churches of the 
whieh co-operated in the revival, 
is sai thati the work bore.a 
edmblance ‘to the ‘preat awakening’ in the 
borth: than any. with which State has 
“been blessed, learn thet: Henderson 
Presbyterian 


-now \contains the strongest 
sebarch in Texas.” 


av ‘Avorion.—The daily 


tell us that at the recent annual let- 


ting of the péws in Henry Ward Beecher’s 
‘Church io Brooklyn, the applications were 
more numerous than the sittings. With 
no consideration for the last. year’s occu- 
pants, and regardless of the, poor, the sittings 
mere put up to.the highest bidder, and 
knocked down to whoever would give the 
‘mhost money for them. The consequence is 
‘that several hundred members of the church 
‘are ejected from their own place of wor- 
ship. Truly this is turning the house of 
God into a house of*merchandize. The 
Plywaeth | go:for dispensing 
the gospel to the highest bidder. 
ai 
New Year's Girr.— Mrs. Geo 
Stockam of Philadelphia recently surprised 
ittbabitantd of that ‘portion of Harford 
¢ounty, Maryland, who reside in the vicinity 
‘of the “One Mile Square,” with a New 
Sears gift, which, wilt be long and grate- 
lly remewhbeted by those for whose bene- 
fit it, is intended... This donation consists 
of (nm of grousd, neatly and substan- 
tially enclosed, im the centre of which is a 
‘newly erected commodious edifice, designed 


‘the double *parpose’ of education and 


‘veligious ‘The ‘materials were all 
adjusted Philadelphia, gnd with the 
‘workmen ‘employed to rear the building, 
were transported to the place of destina- 
‘tiod. In leas thana month from the time 
the materials.and. the workmen landed, the 
edifice, complete in all its parta, was ready 
for, ceoupavecy. the first Sabbath of 
the year; by request of the citizens, 
the building was: dedicated to the cause of 
‘eddcation ‘aud ‘religion,’ by a suitable dis- 
froin the Rev. Septimus Tustio, 
‘of “Woshipgtod City, in thé presence of a 


> 


piety and liberality of its geverous donor. 


ADLE@RENY .Sumtnany.—The Banner 


Advocate shys:—At a meeting of the 


‘Ditectors of|the Western Theological Semi- 
‘mary, at-Allegheby City, Pennsylvania, on 
‘the 4th fost.; a proposition was made by a 
‘lady, through a distioguished clergyman of 
‘Ohio, to supply the Board with $6000, for 
‘the erection of a new buildiog on the Semi- 
nary gtounds, to be divided and fitted up 
.for studying rooms and dormitories for the 
_etudents. The offer was thankfully ac- 
Gepted. 
_ Norra-wsstern Seminary.—Among 
the most important matters to come before 
othe next General Assembly is the estab- 
lishment of a Theological Seminary for the 
North-west. Most of the Synods inter- 
ested have agreed’to the proposal for an 
Assembly Seminary; and an overture to 
that effect will be presented. Our breth- 
ren, who have had_this object in hand, 
‘have encountered mauy difficulties on the 
-Synadical basis. We trust that better suo- 
‘cess awaits the movement in its present 
‘shape. ‘"It would be well for them, as far 
as possible, to compare views, and under- 
od one another, before the meeting of 
the Assembly, lest differences of opiaion 
thero may again run their bark ashore. 
Divided counsels will be a formidable ob- 
-stacle to the successful prosecution of the 
- enterprise, no matter what the basis. 
hos 
‘To ne Famovus.—Some of the honours 
-whioh fame confers are rather of an equivo- 
‘oal character. The poet Burns, while he 
‘lived, had rather a hard time of it, being 
r, and not overloaded with gifts from 
Ais but being dead, and no lon- 
ger ion need, he honoured by being three 
times buried, aod having asumptuous moou- 
ment, the cost of which, in ready cash, 
would have made his home on earth much 
more comfortable. 4 
Ravizw.— The January 
mumber of the Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review reaches us at too late an 
hour for us to speak particularly of its 
contents. The articles are—l. Praying 
ead Preaching; 2. Religion in Colleges; 
8. Sawyer’s New Testament; 4. The Book 
-of Hosea; 5. The Unity of Mankind ;—to- 
gether with Short Notices and Literary In- 
telligence. We wish this venerable and 
sterling quarterly a sugcessful new year, 


and many of them. 


Sourmern Parespyrenian Revizrw.— 
The January number of this excellent quar- 
‘terly is. the bést we have seen for some time 
past.» The contents are—1. ‘The Astronomi- 
eal Argumont against Christianity. 2. The 
Statesman. 8. The Fuloess of Time. 
4. Morality of the Legal Profession. 5. The 
Support of Superannuated Ministers, and 


fita; anticipated. by its benevolent founders 
were not overrated. The annuity derived 
from it, ia numerous instances, bas beea 


his Widow and fatherless childres, aod 


| Sertain conditions, an aunual payment to 


| of the Corparation, for the benefit of a suc- 


| * Our clerical brethren whose means will 


A. 


‘Life Insurance,” advertised on our fourth 


at the points up the coast, beyond Cape 


ped, in order to prevent any more from 


the only provision left by the poor minister 


has Geen the’ almost only dependence of the 
former for twenty, thirty, and even forty 
years; fot tbe corporation provides, under 
the disabled or superapnuated minister, as 
well as to his heirs after his decease. 

_ It is indeed a. stizma upan the Church 
that ber ministers shou!d be driven to such 
a resort. It is a crying shame that she 
should cast off her faithful servants when 
worn out by arduous labours for her bene- 
fit; as broken down horses are turned out to 
graze and die upon the common. The spec- 
tacle of a large and wealthy congregation 
permitting a former faithful pastor, or his 
widow and orphans, to struggle, unaided, 
agaivst poverty and want, is indeed a sad 
one. We cannot but believe, that whether 
thoy recognize it or not, God will assuredly 
in sowe form or other chasten them for 
their sin. ‘He that despiseth you des- 
piseth me,” saith the Great Head of the 
Church, But so long a8 inadequate sala- 
ries are the rule, ministers must themselves, 
if possible, endeavour to provide against 
future contingencies. 

.. The Presbyterian Annuity Company does 
not restrict its benefits to the Old-school 
Presbyterian body, but offers them also to 
the New-school, United Presbyterians, Re- 
formed Presbyterians, Cumberland Presby- 
terians, Reformed Dutch, and German Re- 
formed. The plan of the corporation em- 
braces three modes of operation. 1. A 
stipulated sum may be secured in the form 
of an annuity or annual payment to the 
widow or children of a deceased minister. 
2. A stipulated amount may be secured, to 
be paid in a round sum, to the minister's 
family immediately on his decease; and 3d. 
An annuity may be secured for a minister 
in the decline of life, to commence either 
at sixty or sixty-five years of age. These 
benefits can be obtained—1l. By the pay- 
ment of a sum of money at one time; 2d. 
By the payment of an annual premium on 
the 22d of May, during the minister’s life ; 
3d. By the deposit of such a sum as, if put 
at interest at five per cent. would annually 
produce the amount of annual premium; 


the deposit to remain during the minis- 


cession of ministers. 


enable them to effect an insurance, would 
probably find a great advantage in doing 
so, not only on account of the amount 
secured for their families, in itself con- 
sidered, but because of the relief it will 
afford their own minds in being freed from 
the anxiety and apprehension which too 
often oppress them. A portion of their 
income thus appropriated would prove a 
judicious investment in various ways. 

Bat after all, a large proportion of those 
who hold the pastoral office are not able to 
pry the annual premium required. It is 
as much as they can do, with the most 
rigid economy, to provide for the necessary 
current wants of their families. Happy do 
they consider themselves, if at the end of 
the year they can make “both ends meet.” 
Too often they find themselves encumbered 
with debt. We beg leave, therefore, once 
more earnestly to urge upon congregations 
to do this work for their pastors. To them 
the burden would be almost nothing; to 
him it would be an inexpressible relief and 
blessing. A few cents from each church 
member annually would make an aggre- 
gate sufficient to pay the required premium; 
and what professing Christian, when pro- 
perly called upon, would refuse this pit- 
tance, in order to remove an incubus from 
his pastor’s mind, by securing his family 
against the trials which he has good reason 
to fear await them in case he should be 
stricken down by death. 

We trust this matter may receive atten- 
tion. Let some efficient person take it in 
charge in each congregation, and the work 
in most cases will be readily accomplished. 
A pamphlet containing full explanations 
and tables may be had by addressing Ro- 
bert Patterson, Exq., Treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian Annuity Company, United States 
Mint, Philadelphia. If for any reason 
insurance in some other company should be 
pee we can mention the “ Mutual 


page, as one in which we have confidence. 


LIBERIA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


E have already published a statement 
from Ex-President Roberts of Libe- 
ria, denying in emphatic terms the alleged 
complicity of that Republic with the «emi- 
grant scheme,” alias slave-trading opera- 
tions of the French government. The fol- 
lowing, from President Benson, is to the 
same purport, and shows that the Liberian 
Executive has taken energetic measures to 
arrest the traffic. He says: 
“<T have directed an armed land police of 
Americo-Liberians to be stationed on shore 


Mount, from whence the natives are ship- 


ing sent off to Chevalier’s or other French 


- - 


ae 


ha ways shy in 
upon the of ladies’ 
1st. it is a delicate 


suk meddling which we+ 
might stir up resentful feelings where we 


a subject not strictly withio Se 
province, we might hazard being i 
rather rough terms, “It is none of your 


she pl and when sbe changes it ma 
or the worse instead of the better; 
ence we stand aldof;* 4th, and finally, 


‘bécatise we do not fancy spending our ink 
in “vain, a8 would be the case in this 
instance, 
"Te will, however, be no deviation from 
our Fale merely ‘to saggest to the ladies 
that the present fashion of sweeping hoops 
so materially modifies the-relative distances 
between the wearer and other objects, as 
to make it important that ladies should 
modify and amend their former notions of 
distances. To explain our meaning. A 
lady in former times might very justly 
conclude that her position was a safe one 
when standing two feet from a fire, while 
the imtrodaction of crinoline requires that 
distance to be at least doubled. Forget- 
fulness of this bas caused some painful 
and even fatal accidents. Nothing is more 
frightful than a blazing dress with an 
interesting woman inside of it, and especi- 
ally.if»tbat dreta ‘be so constructed as to 
defy the application of the ordinary modes 
of extinguishment. Lady Lucy and Lady 
Charlotte Bridgman, daughters of the Karl 
of Bradford, have recently fallen victims 
to this fashion. Surrounded by all the 
luxuries of high. life; gay, bright, and 
happy; little thinking of danger, their 
light ‘and gossamer dresses, sweeping be- 
yond their reach, are suddenly in a blaze; 
scarred with burns, and agonized with pain, 
they linger for a few days, and then become 
tenants of the tomb! Surely we may at 
least waro our lady readers that the present 
fashion is a dangerous one without unusual 
caution. 


LIBERAL BEQUESTS. 


AWTISS Avtt, who died on 
the 18th ult., at Lexington, Mis- 
souri, has left large bequests to various re- 
ligious and benevolent purposes, including 
three of the Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church. Her relatives are also handsomely 
provided for. The legacies to the Boards, as 
we are informed bya letter from the Execu- 
tor, will probably not be realized for some 
time to come. In the end, however, we 
presume the full amount will be paid into 
their treasuries. Miss Aull was a native of 
Delaware, but removed some years since to 
Missouri. She was an active Christian, 
and her charities were dispensed with a 
liberal hand while living, and were not 
simply reserved for posthumous bestow- 
ment. The following are her legacies to 
benevolent purposes, aggregating, as will 
be seen, more than $42,000. 
Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Charch, - 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 


byterian Church, - - - 
Board of Education of the Presbyte- 


* rian Church, - - - - 5,000 
American Bible Society, - - - 5,000 
American Tract Society, - - 


Presbyterian church in Lexington, - 
Presbyterian Church in New Castle, 
Sabbath-school of the Presbyterian 
Ohurch of Lexington, - - ~- 

add 

the Rev. B. M. Hobson, in trust for 

a Presbyterian Female Seminary, 
certain property in Lexington, - 
To said Trustees, for the benefit of 
said Seminary, upon the condition 
a further and like sum shall be sub- 
scribed by other persons, 
To the Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Lexington, - 


Total, 


CHINA. 


E find in the London Record a long 

letter from the Bishop of Victoria 

to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 

contains honourable and Christian mention 

of the American Commissioner to China, 

the Hon. William B. Reed of Philadelphia. 
He says: 


“The American Minister, in his treaty concluded 


10,000 


10,000 
500 
$42,300 


five days later, obtained beyond this a slight addi- 
tion to the commercial ports along the coast. But 
he has the higher distinction of being the first to 
obtain, by the open stipulations of treaty, an hon- 
ourable mention of the beneficent character of the 
Christian religion, and a renewed pledge of uni- 
versal toleration for native converts throughout the 
Chinese Empire.” 

Then referring to the eighth article of 
the treaty negotiated by Lord Elgin, which 
contains a distinct recognition of the Chris- 
tian religion, he says: 

« This article is in substance, and almost in words, 
identical with that previously negotiated on behalf 
of the United States by Mr. Reed; and its terms 
are honourable to both the British and American 
officials, who had the moral decision to press its 
aclimission into the Treaty. The ‘religion of Jesus,’ 
(the Chinese term for ‘Protestant Christianity, ) 
is for the first time distinctly mentioned in these 
treaties, in conjunction with and in priority to the 
‘religion of the Lord of Heaven,’ (the old term for 
the Roman Catholic form of the Christian religion). 
I have reason for believing that the favourable 
mention of Christianity contains (at least in the 
wording of the American version) an exact quota- 
tion of the Chinese text in the New Testament of 
the golden law of universal positive Christian duty 
in ‘doing unto others as we would they should do 
unto us,’ This same extensive law of well-doing 
has been long current among the Chinese sages in 
its negative form:—— Abstain from doing unto others 
what you would that they should not do unto you.’ 
It seems to be taken (according to the best foreign 
Sinologues) from an old commentator on the Con- 
fucian Classics who flourished subsequently to the 
Christian era; and its currency, even in a diluted 
negative form, may have been but the transference 
of the universal moral law of relative duty, bor- 
rowed in meaning, but lowered in extent, from the 
gospel narrative of our Lord's teaching.” 

And then again: 

“Tt is right that the friends of Christian Missions 
on both sides of the Atlantic should know how 
much they are pre-eminently indebted for the 
Christian element in the wording of the treaties to 
the hearty zeal, sympathy, and co-operation of his 
Excellency, W. B. Reed, ably seconded by his 
Secretary of Legation and his interpreter, Dr. Wil- 
liams and the Rev. W. A. P. Martin—names well 
known in connection with the missionary work in 
China.” 

We cannot take leave of this letter with- 
out laying before our readers its closing 
sentences, which must impress them with 
the excellent Christian character of the 


writer. 
“The wider opening of these Eastern regions to 
missionary labour, is an animating topic, on which 


ers to eritéer tipon 


| of men, 


the Indigent Families of Deceased Minis- 
ters. 6. The Prophetic Period of 1260 
Years. 7. The Early Presbyterian Immi- 
gration into South Carolina. 8. Critical 


Notices, .9. Periodical Literature. 


Mr. 


Givardeau’s ardent advocacy of the claims 
of superagnuated ministers and the indi- 
gent families of deceased ministers, entitles 
him to the thanks of all who would do jus- 


tice’ and love mercy. 


We are pleased ‘to 


fiad in this" permanent form Dr. Howe’s 
very able ‘discourse on the early Presbyte- 
Fiano immigration to, South Carolina, preach- 
ed by request of the Presbyterian Historical 
| wiety, during the sessions of the General 
ly.at New Orleans. isan im- 
portant contribution to our denominational 
history. Dr. Dabney's article on the legal 
ofession commends itself to the gentlemen 


‘the bar. 


vessels, until the Commodore’s arrival, and 
his case can be disposed of. This armed 
police will arrest all natives who may be 
found engaged in the matter. Chevalier 
had already bought several, and had them 
on board below when the officer boarded the 
‘Phenix’ It is the purpose of this Go- 
vernment to send up a sufficient force, in 
February or March, to chastise effectually 
the native chiefs who have been illicitly co- 
operating in the emigration m—I mean 
those who have co-operated in the illicit 
supply of the ‘Regina Coli,’ as well as 
Chevalicr in this last instance. It is true, 
it will be very expensive to us, but we must 
do it. By our once having a military cam- 
paign through those sections of country 
which have been so addicted to the slave trade 
for ages, it will be the most effectual means 
of checking it, if not putting an entire end 
to it. Chevalier expects two more emigrant 
ships to join him in a week or ten days.” 


I could glowingly enlarge, as a call to more ade- 
quate efforts on the part of our own Church. But 
I confess, my Lord, that I have gathered lessons of 
moderate expectation from the fruitlessness of my 
er appeals for help. In the tenth year of my 

piscopate I behold but few signs of any great and 
sustained movement of our Church for the evan- 
gelization of the Chinese race, or for our entrance 

1 the recent missionary openings in Japan. 
y dear and valued fellow-labourers sent out to 
the China Mission, do but scantily fill up the 
breaches made in the ranks of our Church by dis- 
ease and death. But six Church of England mis- 
sionary clergymen are spread along the stations on 
this extended coast,of whom two have been only 
six months iu the country, It is indeed a satisfac- 
tory result to my mind, to see chaplaincies instituted 
in the Chinese cities, and the British communities 
supplied with the means of grace. I rejoice, also, 
in the inoreasing number of labourers in connection 
with other Protestant missionary bodies, and the 
marked success which in some cases has resulted 
from their attempts, But as to missions of our 


Church among the Chinese, after fourteen years 


he assurance Hila God ouNais 
of mercy and love to our race in these pass- 


; ; that this, our fallen world 
shall one day e a temple worthy of its holy 
amd beneficewt Creator; and vest 

pire, now‘am efile from fol 


Christian nations, shall hereafter participate in the 
promised outpouring of God's Spirit upon all flesh, 
ia the predi blessed ness of the ars 
‘it which /dwelieth ‘rigbteousness.” But I | 
deplore the want of an adequate supply of labour- 


strength, for this peculiar mission; men whose 

faith has been long strengthened by secret prayer, 

arid whose love to Christ has been long watered 

by the heavenly dew of spiritual communion with 

God; men willing to forego (if needful) the comn- 

forts of domestic life, and ready to yield to the 

possible requirements of a ‘present necessity’ in 

being free and unfettered by family ties in their 

itinerancy in the interior from place to place. Once 

more I reiterate the appeal to the Church at home 

— The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are 
few.’ Ouce more I appeal to British Christians 
that, while India is claiming her meed of mission- 
ary sympathy and evangelistic help, in this, her 
day of trial, China may not be overlooked or for- 
gotten in their prayers, nor her four hundred mil- 
lions receive less than her due amount of consid- 
eration and thought in the counsels and delibera- 
tions of our Church of England Missionary Com- 
mittees, 

+My Lord, my pen grows weary, and my theme 
becomes diffusive. I know by experience the 
mental sickness of hope long deferred. In my 
own person I can do little beyond sounding the 
trumpet, and leading others to the conflicy- The 
goal of middle life scarcagained, I um ex ing 
the effects of climate on a shattered framegend the 
infirmities of advancing years. © In thé early after- 
noon of my coarse, the shadés of evening are pre- 
maturely falling and lengthening around me. Once 
again I appeal to my younger fellow-soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, that they desert not the standard of 
the cross unfurled in the far East, nor allow a 
standard-bearer to fall unsupported and unsustained 
in this mission battle-field.” 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


HE Philadelphia Evening Journal, a 

daily paper of high respectability, in 

noticing ‘“Calvin’s Correspondence,” thus 
treats the matter of Servetus. 

“ Wo think the opponents of Calvinistic 
theology are wrong in ringing the changes 
eternally about this affair of Servetus. They 
compliment Calvinism in an indirect man- 
ner; for had they much of grave moment 
to urge, they would not confine themselves 
in vituperation to this — 

‘¢ We think some of the Calvinistic con- 
troversialists are equally silly. Of what are 
they ashamed? Only of this—that Joho 
Calvin, formerly a Romanist, living in the 
sixteenth century, was not able to rise to 
the level of the nineteenth, in his egncep- 
tion of toleration? ‘That is all there is to 
blush at. Admit that he was of the opinion 
that St. Paul sanctioned death for denying 
the faith and corrupting it—admit it that 
he would have considered himself worthy of 
death had he turned heretic or infidel—what 
indignity is done to a man who, aftor all 
that is charged against him, entertained 
only the common faith of the Christendom 
of his day, on that particular subject? 

‘To say that a man has faults, is only to 
say that he is human. We consider John 
Calvin, with all his faults, one of the model 
men of alktime. He was learned in all the 
wisdom of the schools of Europe. When 
only a youth he braved and battled and beat 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne in the city of 
Paris. When only a student of law, he was 
so conspicuous for his constitutional learn- 
ing, and mental power, that he was consulted 
on legal difficulties by the most profound 
jurists in England and France. He united 
in his person all those great qualities that 
are distributed over generations 


He was legislator and lgwyer, 
Usiau auu vaca 
heresy, he 


of the faith, another assailing 
was ever busy, at home and abroad. He 
was a mighty man. He was made for his 
place. He was a pillar of the truth. Let 
us speak less of his faults, and strite more 
to imitate his virtues.” 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED. 


E have been rather startled by a dis- 
closure wade in the recent message 
of the Governor of Pennsylvania. This 
State has, as we supposed, been justly 
proud of its public school system, which 
professes to offer a good elementary educa- 
tion to all the children within its limits. 
In Philadelphia it has caused to be erected 
many noble and capacious buildings for the 
accommodation of pupils, and these are 
placed under competent instructors. Out- 
side of the city how does the system work? 
In reply we quote the language of the 
Governor, which states the fact, however 
discreditable : 

“It is needless to attempt to prove the 
truism that the properly qualified teacher is 
the life and success of the school. But the 
facts are startling, that of the 12,828 
teachers of our public schools, exclusive of 
those in Philadelphia, only 5087 are re- 
ported as ‘qualified’ for their important 
trust; while 5387 are returned as ‘ medium,’ 
or such as are only tolerated till better can 
be obtained; and that 2313 are stated to be 
‘unfit.’ In other words, of the 569,880 
children attending the schools, out of Phila- 
delphia, only about 230,000 (less than one- 
half) are under proper instruction and train- 
ing; while about 240,000 are receiving 
insufficient instruction from inferior teach- 
ers; 100,000 are actually in charge of 
persons wholly unfit for the task.” 


CuristrAN Surrerinc.—The children 
of God, however severe and multiplied their 
mental and bodily afflictions, are exempted 
from the penal sufferings which their sins 
deserved, these having been borne by their 
greatsubstitute. Their sufferings, although 
arising from their sins, are merely disci- 
plinary. If, then, in this sense thé afflic- 
tions of the righteous are many and griev- 
ous, how frightful must be the pains of 
those who suffer in time, and beyond time, 
by the judicial infliction of Almighty God! 


Deata or Rev. Dr. Ditu.—Dr. 
Dill, a distinguished minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, died recently 
in Dublin. 


A Jesuit Trick —“ The end sanctifies 
the means,” and ‘Do evil, that good may 
come,” are favourite maxims of Popish 
morality. The most recent illustration of 
this which we have seen, was brought to 
light at a recent missionary meeting of the 
Moravian Brethren, held in London. It is 
as follows: 

“The Rev. Mr. Eberle gave some account 
of the Greenland mission. Most of the 
adult Greenlanders were now able to read, 
and the Scriptures were translated into their 
language. i of the assistant pastors had 
proceeded to Denmark, and while there he 
was waited upon by a gentleman who de- 
seribed himself as a mineralogist, anxious to 
learn the language of the Greenlanders for 
the purpose of proceeding there to prosecute 
his researches. He was an apt pupil, and 
got on remarkably well. But what was the 

t with respect to this industrious mineralo- 
gist? Why, he was no mineralogist at all, 
but a Jesuit priest, who had resorted to this 
stratagem in order to qualify himself to 
propagate the pernicious principles of Popery 
amongst the poor Greenlanders. The mo- 
ment the discovery was made he disappear- 


some part of Greenland.” 


*white unto the ‘her 
‘vest;’ men suited, by mental babit and by bodily 


| Fosithe 


z GS OF ZION. 
. Editare—The disaamtion ig your 
paper the jeubject $f pagred is 
imely; 
tors have for a long time been troubled b 


¥ the prevalent practice of the Oburch. 


ey/believe that singing to ,creatares in 
hee is little, if at all better than 


praying to creatures. For several years 
past some of us have practically adopted 
the principle so clearly and ably evuncia- 
ted by your correspondent S. D., and se- 
lected from the mass of our book only such 
pieces as they could consistently preface by 
saying, Let us worship God. We do not 
mean that every hyma must be directly 
addressed to God; neither would we ex- 
clude such as call upon others to join in 
our ascriptions of praise after the model of 
the song of Deborah and Barak. But we 
contend that music has no place in the 
sanctuary except as a part of worship, and 
that God alone is the object of worship. 
We reject utterly the Popish notion that 
singing is designed to impress men, aod 
hold to the true Protestant idea that its 
purpose is to express devout emotions 
toward God. We would make the Church 
on earth in this respect a type and picture 
of heaven, where the assembly of the first 
born sing only to God and his Christ. 
Now, your correspondent “Ingleside” 
thinks this a dangerous innovation, a vio- 
lation not only of the traditions of the 
fathers, but of apostolic precept and Scrip- 
ture example. He pronounces judgment 
in these sweeping words:—‘‘ The theory 
that all sacred psalms and hymns sung 
in public must be addressed to God, 
and to him alone, is a violation of apos- 
tolic precept, is at variance with the ex- 
amples furnished in the word of God, a 
departure from the practice of the Evan- 
gelical Churches now and in past ages, 
and an innovation, the adoption of which 
is not demanded by either divine authority 
or the best interests of our worshipping 
assemblies.” 

There is much in this comprehensive 
sentence which would not trouble us in the 
least, even if it could be fully substantiated. 
We plead guilty at once to the charge of 
departing from the present practice of 
Evangelical churches. We go further and 
impeach that practice as inconsistent with 
the word of God and the purity of his 
worship, while we are thoroughly conser- 
vative, and would at all hazards «hold 
fast to that which is good,” we care not a 
straw for the cry of “innovation.” The 
reformers met and killed that argument 
when they were excommunicated for re- 
fusing to pray as well as sing to creatures. 
If by “past ages’ your correspondent 
means the long centuries of Popish dark- 
ness and superstition, we have nothing to 
say on that point. For more than a thou- 
sand years the Romish apostacy has sung, 
not only to saints and sinners, but, with 
more consistency than their Protestant 
imitators, have included the angels also. 
But if he means the first ages of the Chris- 
tian Church, upon whose practice Popery 
with its prayers and hymns to creatures 
was an innovation, we call on him for ‘the 
historic proof that the early Christians sang 
to any other being than God. He may 
assert that evangelical Christians now-a-days 
“practise as did the Church of ancient 
times;” but where is the proof? Where? 

And even if he could produce such 
proof, which he cannot, for all the evidence 
is the other way, we should still appeal 
from Rouse and Watts, and even from’ the 


fathers, to the law and testimony of God. 
Tiéie us with the asser. 


tion that the inspired word requires us ‘to 
address the sacred psalms and hymns sung 
in public” to creatures as well as to God. 
We are bound, so he belieyes, when we 
assemble in the sanctuary to sing to our- 
selves, and to one another. If this is true 
in theory, it will bear the test of practice. 
Let him try it on next Sabbath. «Let us 
continue our services by singing ¢o one 
another the 273d hymn.” «Let us now 
conclude our service by singing to impeni- 
tent sinners in the use of the 142d hymn.” 
Would not the common sense and piety of 
the congregation be shocked by such an- 
nouncements? But “ Ingleside’ would be 
ready to meet their complaints with apos- 
tolic precepts. He quotes two passages, 
(Eph. v. 19, and Col. iii. 16,) neither of 
which have any reference whatever to pub- 
lic worship. This, we think, will be appa- 
rent to any candid man who will examine 
the context. All the commentators I have 
been able to consult agree that both pas- 
sages refer to the social intercourse of 
Christians, and especially to those feasts so 
common among the Greeks, in which res- 
ponsive singing was universally practised. 
Bloomfield says in regard to both passages, 
“The meaning seems to be, that when in 
their families or in society they felt ele- 
vated beyond ordinary conversation, and 
sought for hilarity, they should not express 
this feeling as did the heathen in singing 
or reciting dissolute songs, but in the use of 
psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs, 
either by recitation to each other, or by 
singing them singly orin chorus.” In a 
social party or feast one or more persons 
might sing to the rest; but does it neces- 
sarily follow that the sacred song selected 
for the purpose was addressed to them- 
selves or their fellow-Christians, or impeni- 
tent sinners? And does it follow that 
whatever is appropriate in a merry com- 
pany is equally allowable in the house of 
God? Suppose “Ingleside” was sick, and 
should request his wife to sing to him in 
some spiritual song. Would he expect her 
to search the index for a piece addressed 
‘To an afflicted husband?” Would not 
her, voice be more sweet and edifying if 
she should pour it forth in some hymn of 
sublime adoration and praisetoGod? And 
even if she does sing literally to her hus- 
band and to her children, is the worship of 
the sanctuary to be confined to the prac- 
tice of the bedroom and the fireside? 

But suppose we admit that the passages 
quoted refer to public worship—what then? 
Do they prove that we are bound to address 
the songs of Zion to each other as well as to 
God? By no means. Look at them. Eph. 
v. 18, 19, «And be not drunk with wine 
wherein is excess, but be filled with the 
spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 
Let it be noticed that the participle to is 
not in the original, but was inserted by the 
translators. The original 
tor’) might as well, and better, be ren- 
dered ‘“‘speaking among yourselves,” i. ¢. 
socially in unison, or, as Robinson has it, 
“singing together.” But aside from this 
criticism it is evident on the very face of 
our translation, that the text will not yield 
the meaning your correspondent would 
squeeze out of it. For it commands us ex- 
pressly to sing to the Lord. If it be an- 
swered that we are to sing to each other 
and to the Lord at the same time, I frankly 
confess that it passes my comprehension 
how that can be possible. Suppose you are 
preaching from*the text, “Turn ye, turn 
ye, for why will ye die;” you address 
your discourse directly to impenitent sin- 
ners. Could it be said, with any show of 


ing to God? Well now, it matters not so 


concerned, whether you address sinners in 
» in musical or uomusical 
, therefore, you versify your 
Mpstead of addressing it to the 
“Jourself, you invite the whole 
congregation to join with you in the exhor- 
tation==Let us sig to the Tmpenitent the | 
149th Hymy, “Sinners, turn; why will 
ye die?” ‘Are you obeying the apostolic 
precept? Are you singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord? No; 
you are. singing and making melody to 
sinners. 
To regard to the other passage, (Col. iii. 
16) your correspondent intimates that S. D. 
has presumed to alter the punctuation of 
the original Greek in order to sustaio a fa- 
vourite theory. This insinuation is ex- 
ceedingly unfair; for Bloomfield, Kaapp, 
Tichendorff, and, as I believe, all the stand- 
ard Greek Testaments, punctuate the pas- 
sage just as S. D. quoted it. These 
scholars, who had no theory on church mu- 
sic to maintain, are quite as competent to 
decide such points as were King James’s 
translators. But setting aside learned au- 
thorities, look at the English text just as it 
stands: “Teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and bymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your heart’) — 
towhom? 70 the Lord. Not to aaints or 
sinners, but to the Lord. We are to teach 
and admonish one another in all the exer- 
cises of worship, in prayers as well as in 
hymns. Not by praying at or singing at 
each other, but by the example we set; and 
sentiments we utter when we pour our sup- 
plications and songs, not into the heavy ear 
of a corpse or a dead soul, but into the ear 
of the everliving God. Do we not teach 
and admonish each other? Does it not stir 
up the pure minds of the saints, and rebuke 
the unthankfulness of sinners when a whole 
assembly mount up on the wings of faith 
and love to the throne of the Lamb, and 
pour out the melody of their hearts in such 
words as these : 

* TIail, thou ever blessed Jesus, 

Only thee we wish to sing”? 

The examples of Scripture must be post- 
poned toa future paper. But let me now 
reiterate a question which has been asked 
repeatedly, but as yet has elicited no an- 
swer. Where isthe proof that all the in- 
spired writings iacluded in the Book of 
Psalms were designed to be sung in the 
public service of God? Dr. Watts and Dr. 
Rouse, and “Ingleside,” and multitudes 
more, assume this, just as many assume 
that “Watts entire’ is good poetry; but 
where is the proof that all the pieces ia the 
Bible called psalms were intended to be 
sung, any more than Job and Proverbs and 
Jeremiah, which are equally metrical? Let 
us have the proof, and not the ipse dixit. 

H. J. V. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A MINISTER IN CLOVER. 


Messrs Editors—You have so much to 
publish of a lugubrious strain, about the 
treatment of ministers by their congrega- 
tions, that I must, with your permission, 
give you a sample of something different. 
I can tell you of at least one country minis- 
ter, who, so far from having any complaints 
to make of hard usage, has difficulty rather 
in finding terms suitably to express his 
sense of the kindness of his people. 

In the first place he receives a fair salary; 
one that with economy he could live on. 
This is always promptly paid, sometimes 
even before quarter-day. In addition to 
this he receives uniformly kind treatment. 


He has been more than fifteen years with 
his present charge, and not the slightest 


misunderstanding between him and them 
has ever occurred. He can call to mind 
no word or act during all that time, on the 
part of any individual, that seemed to mani- 
fest disrespectful or unkind feeling. On 
the other hand, he has been continually 
receiving most marked, and often most sub- 
stantial tokens of affectionate regard. 

His people have a way, too, of doing 
kind things worthy of all imitation, as he 
thinks. When they wish to make their 
minister a present, there is no “ passing 
round the hat,” no raising a subscrip- 
tion, no asking of one and another « what 
will you give?” Above all, there is no 
taking him and his house by storm; no 
tnundation of good things; no committee 
of conveyance; and no speech-making. 
Whatever is done, is done quietly, and just 
as, and when, each one finds it in his heart 
todo; and many are the conveniences, and 
comforts, and luxuries, that come in from 
time to time in thisway. During this very 
writing there is a knock at the door, and a 
fine bunch of wild game is left. And that 
is the way thiogs come, one after another, 
and notallin a heap. One, as you see, 
sends game; another, at another time, a 
fine piece of beef; another (on some festival 
day, perhaps) a fat turkey; another, in sum- 
mer time, a bunch of trout, fresh from the 
mountain stream. And then there are rolls 
of sweet yellow butter, and baskets of fresh 
laid eggs (at a time, too, when eggs are 
selling at thirty and forty cents a dozen,) 
and baskets of luscious fruits and rare vege- 
tables, and bouquets of scarce and fragrant 
flowers. Only think of it, Messrs. Editors, 
an obscure country minister—not even a 
D. D.—but seldom heard of through the 
newspapers, but little known out of his 
own neighbourhood, and yet supplied with 
such delicacies as turkey, and partridge, 
and trout, and Antwerp raspberries, and 
Bartlett pears, Xo. ! 

He is furnished with food for the mind 
too, as well as the body. Valuable books, 
such as Sprague’s Annals, and Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, both in fine 
binding ; articles of clothing too, and even 
articles of vertu, are among the gifts he 
receives. 

In addition to all these there comes to 
him, now and then, through the post office, 
a note to the following purport :—« Please 
accept the enclosed, and oblige your friend.” 
He examines the “enclosed,” and finds it 
to be from thirty to fifty dollars. As the 
gentleman says ‘please’ so handsomely, 
and “oblige your friend,” what can the 
minister do but oblige him and accept? 
Not long ago gas was introduced into the 
town where this minister lives, and at once 
one gentleman, at an expense of nearly a 
hundred dollars, introduced it into the min- 
ister's house, and another gentleman fur- 
nished another hundred dollars to procure 
chandeliers and other fixtures. And it 
looks now as if there was to be a continu- 
ance of this kind of treatment toward this 
favoured man. The Christmas gifts to him 
and his little family amounted to between 
sixty and seventy dollars in value, and on 
New Year’s day a beautiful port monnaie, 
containing fifty dollars in gold, was handed 
to him, “with the compliments of the sea- 
son,” ‘from the ladies.” 

“Ah,” you will say, “that ought to be 
a grateful and a faithful minister.”” So he 
ought. He wishes and prays to be a great 
deal more so than he is. He wishes, too, 
that all his brethren in the ministry were 
favoured in these respects and others as he 
is, and he has penned this statement (which 
might be much extended) in the hope of 
stirring the minds of some to more generous 


ed; but he was no doubt now labouring in. truth, that you are at the same time speak- | feeling and conduct toward those who serve 


them in the gospel. H. 


fat es the! principle we are discussing is 


From our London Correspondent. 


Loxvox, December 17, 1858. 
INDIAEHE RoTAL 


accounts from Inadia are 
truly gratifying. The Royal Proclamation has 
been read 
surprise by the natives, and with admiration and 
satisfaction by all. The perfect fairness and im- 
partiality—the tolerance and the clemeney it dis- | 
plays, have been thus expréssed at the proper 
moment, and in terms so evidently sincere and so 


practical, thateven the Hiedoo mind seems willing 


to'accept them as something more than mere rheto- 
ric. Its effects are becoming rapidly felt in the 
disturbed districts.” The offer of pardon to all 
repentant rebels, except such as have been guilty 
of actual murder, and the tenderness promised in 
dealing with the property of those who make an 
early and frank submission, together with the 
growing hopelessness of their struggle, has induced 
several of the most resolute opponents of British 
rule to open their gates and Iny dowa their arms. 
The bloody Nana,and other unpardonable culprits, 
are likely thus very soon to be left alone, and will 
probaby be brought to justice. Then it will only 
remain to establish order and the power of the 
magistrate, that law may be duly enforced, and 
justice done to all. The natives seem pleased 6 
think that they are under the direct government of 
the Crown, and while an idea is said to prevail 
that Queen Victoria has hung “Company John” for 
high crimes and misdemeanuurs, they are willing 
to take this as a pledge that she will not herself 
follow any such course as she has punished in the 
fallen power. 

One circumstance connected with the proclama- 
tion has lately come to light. Lord Stanley is now 
the Minister of the Crown for India, and so far as 
energy, ability, and perseverance can recommend 
any one for the office, he leaves nothing to be 
desired. But his leanings are understood to be 
entirely anti-evangelical, and he seems disposed, 
so far as public opinion will allow, to follow the 
heathen policy of Lord Ellenborough in regard to 
the religions of India. Consistently with this ten- 
dency it is understood that his lordship drew up a 
proclamation intended to inaugurate the royal 
authority which, on being submitted to the Queen, 
was found so entirely devoid of all recognition of 
the authority of the Bible, and of the One only 
living and true God, that her Majesty at ance, and 
with a firmness which she has sometimes shown, 
rejected the draft, and gave directions to Lord 
Derby to prepare a proclamation in accordance 
with her own Christian principles. It is to this 
that we owe the clause in that document which 
has given so much satisfaction to the best i 
of her subjects, in which, in the presence of the 
heathen of India and of the world, she declares 
her own firm reliance on the truths of Christianity, 
and her gratitude for the solace of religion, dis- 
claiming, at the same time, both the right and the 
desire to impose her convictions on any of her 
subjects. We may, I think, cherish a hope that 
under the government of such a monarch nothing 
will be done to degrade our holy religion, or dis- 
parage the name of Christ in the eyes of the pagan 
and Mohammedan community. 


SCHISM AMONG THE TRACTARIANS. 


Little has been done since my last in the Con- 
fessional agitation. The present is a season of 
inaction in almost every department. Here and 
there manifestations of the feeling that prevails 
are coming up before the public, and several resig- 
nations of their preferments by clergymen of the 
Establishment whose consciences have been awa- 
kened by the late controversies, have drawn atten- 
tion still more strongly to the points at issue. In 
the meantime a controversy has broken oat which 
seems likely to lead toa schism among the Trac- 
tarians. The discouraging proceedings of the 
Bishop of London and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury have greatly disheartened the party, and 
while the more resolute are only stimulated to 
resistance by the opposition, there are many whose 
adherence has been one of sentiment and taste 
more than of sober conviction, who are stag- 
gered by the prospect of being deprived of their 
licenses or their livings, and who begin to show a 
disposition to hang back. The proceedings of 
their superiors may thus result. in the policy so 
well described by the words Divide et impera. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BRIORT AT FAULT. 


The newspapers every where are full of the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. The numerous 
abuses of administration which the late war bas 
brought to light, the tendency in certain aristocratic 
families to monopolize the places connected with 
government, and to perpetuate the aseendancy of 
cliques and coteries to the detriment of the State, 
and the need that becomes evident of breaking up 
certain traditional, but foolish and expensive forms 
of proceeding, which in their hands have become 
inveterate, seerg to render reform of some practical 
kind extremely important; and on this point almost 
all parties profess to be agreed. But the question 
that now divides the country is as to what that 
reform should be, and to what extent it should be 
carried. The extreme radicals thought they had 
found an able and faithful representative in Mr. 
Bright, member of Parliament for Birmingham, who 
promised at first to go for manhood, or, at all 
events, for household suffrage, the ballot, triennial 
Parliaments, the division of the country into elec- 
toral districts containing equal numbers, &c., and 
was commissioned, at a meeting of his own friends 
in London, to frame a bill on the above principles, 
which was to be supported by the voice of all the 
unrepresented portion of the community, as well 
as the democratic party already blessed with the 
suffrage. Thus fortified, Mr. Bright has been hold- 
ing meetings over the whole country, and has 
hoped to raise the masses in his support, and so to 
concentrate the public feeling of the unrepresented 
classes, that when the proper time should arrive, 
his measure might be carried, like the first reform 
bill, by a coup de main of popular enthusiasm. In 
all this, however, the would-be man of the people 
has been disappointed. There is no general anxi- 
ety apparent to possess the franchise where it is 
not already held. The masses seem wonderfully 
content with things as they are; and though the 
most liberal sentiments are cheered and applauded 
in large, sometimes in monster meetings, in our 
larger cities, there is certainly wanting that earnest 
purpose which never fails, iu this country, to carry 
through any measure by which it has been evoked. 

Mr. Bright seems now to despair of his enterprise. 
He finds that his electoral district measure would 
introduce about one hundred followers of the Pope 
and Cardinals; that London would monopolize no 
fewer than seventy seats; and that multitudes of 
constituencies now represented would be merged 
into electoral districts with which they have no 
special sympathy or unity of interest. These re- 
sults either Mr. Bright foresaw, or he did not. If 
he did, then he is probably a Jesuit in disguise, 
and an enemy of large portions of the people; and 
if he did not, then he has not the foresight and 
sober spirit of calculation which are necessary for 
a leader; and in either case he is to be distrusted. 
I suspect, therefore, that his race for popularity as 
a reformer is nearly run. The Government have 
promised a Reform bill, but not a word is uttered 
as to its terms; and the same remark applies to 
several leading men not in power, who will bid 
against Lord Derby for popular approval. What 
we shall get is as yeta secret. One thing I feel 
very snre of—we shall not have universal suffrage, 
nor manhood suffrage. There will be a qualifica- 
tion required for every voter, probably measured by 
the rent of his house or by the extent of his learn- 
ing; and in either case it will, most likely, not be 
very high—suflicient only to stimulate the ambi- 
tion of deserving men who may, as yet, be destitute 
of it, with the assurance that no worthy person 
need strive for such a privilege in vain. Such a 
qualification is now generally advocated as afford- 
ing some guarantee that those who appoint our 
House of Commons shall have a character for 
industry, if not a stake in the country’s pros- 
perity; and it will be much more generally 
approved by the respectable portion of the com- 
munity than the ultra measure of throwing 
open the franchise to every individual, however 
destitute of a position or a character among his 
fellow citizens. We do not occupy the same 
ground in a matter of this kind as you do in 
America, and your plan, though doubtless the best 
for a republic, would probably work ill with our 
monarchical constitution and traditions. I am 
thankful to say that never was Britain more united 
in patriotic feeling—never less disposed to rash 
changes. We feel our grievances, it is true; but 
few men in England would consent to run much 
risk of losing the substantial blessings conferred by 
our constitution, in order to gain the theoretic per- 
fection which eome political dreamers amuse them- 
selves by habitually contemplating. 


THE BEACON S ARTICLES ON RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


You have probably read the articles which have 
lately appeared in the London Bearon on the State 
of Religion in America. The English public 
whose religious principles lead them to read that 
newspaper, must have perused them with avidity. 
We needed some such graphic account as this to 
explain the true position of parties, and I have no 
doubt that the article of last week on the Aboli- 
tionists of New England, will open the eyes of 
many excellent men who have never had an op- 
portunity of really understanding the character of 
that party. Your revivals of the past twelve 
months, and the continuance of the blessed influ- 
ences you have been enjoying, have awakened an 
interest in questions connected with your religious 
condition, which for a long time was comparatively 
wanting, and now such information as that con- 
veyed in these papers is well timed, and very 


CENTENARY OF RORERT BURNS 8 BIRTH. 
There is at present quite a furor in Scotlend re- 


garding the memory of Robert Burns, the centenary 


—_-—-- 


im every that empire, 


January 15, 1859. 


of whose birth occurs on the 26th of this month. 
The sangs of our Northern poet, so full of fire and 
so rep with the spirit of freedom, awaken in 
the heats of Scotchmen every where sentiments of 
admi and of patriotism, and it is not wonder- 
ful tha® Bn occasion jike this should have been 
eagerly Ania hold of to do honour to the bard. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, Ayr ant Dumfries—the 
two last towns the scenes of many of his adven- 
tures, and each several e yenrs 
his home—will be the chief places ia this celebra- 
tion, and there processions and dinners will give 
the usual opportunities for testify the public 
appreciation of the departed poet. It is to be | 
hoped that none of his admirers will show their 
bad taste by following an example too often set 
during his life by Burns, of yielding to the seduc- 


tions of the «flowing bow!.” Att 


the heaven-born poet can never neutralize the sad_ 
effects of this example, which in Dumfzies, even 

yet, may be traced among a certain class, who use 

that traditional excess as an argument and apology 

for following the same infiwated course. The 

dread of giving some encouragement to such 

madness makes many wise men stand aloof on this 

ocension, who for some reasons woul! have gindly 

been foremost in the proceedings. The public at 

large, however, will enjoy their holiday. 


THE LEVIATHARN. 


The new Great Eastern Company, being on the 
eve of commencing the work of preparing the 
Leviathan for sea, have opened her to the public 
for a few days’ free inspection. Crowds upon 
crowds have accordingly been visiting ber, and it 
will be a happy circumstance if, between this and 
the 24th, when the arrangement ceases, no acci- 
dent shall have occurred. D. G. 


The Religious Awakening in Sweden. 


The following statements from the Rev. 
Steane, writing to the London Lvan- 
gelical Magazine, confirms what the London 
correspondent of the Presbyterian has writ- 
ten in geference to the remarkable work of 
God in Sweden. : 


I was told by trustworthy informants that 
there is scarcely a parish, if there be one, 
in which some persons have not been roused 
to an earnest concern about their salvation. 
And what renders it the more remarkable 
is that this is the case in parishes where the 

lis not faithfully preached, as well as 
in those in which it It would not, I 
believe, be inaccurate to say that lay 
agency—the agency of colporteurs, and 
tradesmen, and peasants—has been blessed 
in ® very extensive and striking manner to 
the production of these results. Some 
rts of the country have been visited with 
arger measures of the grace than others. 
Dalecarlia, Soania, and that part of Finland 
which borders immediately on Russia, were 
especially described to us as the scene of a 
most extraordinary work. 

The awakening takes place among all 
classes. Not a few of the nobility have felt 
its power. Some of the priocipal families 
among the aristocracy of Sweden are at the 
time devoting the iufluence of thair 

igh position, and adding to that their 
personal exertions, to spread evangelical 
truth. From Professor Toren, a man dis- 
tinguished alike by his acknowledged learn- 
ing and sincere piety, I learned that an 
excellent spirit prevails among numbers of 
the students at the University of Upsala, 
especially the theological students, many of 
whom are in the habit of holding meetings 
for social prayer by themselves. Young 
merchants were mentioned, and some intro- 
duced to me, who, two or three years ago, 
not only bad no sense of religion, but were 
rather scoffers, or, at best, votaries of plea- 
sure, but whose whole manner of life is now 
wholly changed. In some instances, coun- 
try gentlemen have built churches or chapel 
on their estates, and others have converted 
their barns into places for holding conven- 
ticles, and some of the country parish school- 
masters conduct them. 

The Prince Regent of Sweden has made 
a move in favour of religious toleration by 
granting his sanction to meetings for wor- 
ship being held elsewhere than in the 
parish churches, provided they are. not 
opened at the same times that are set apar 
for public service by the clergy of the dis- 
trict. Permission is also granted to laymen 
to address such meetings under certain res- 
trictions. 

A royal decree abrogates a law enacted 
in the year 1726, interdicting all religious 
meetings of the members of the Lutheran 
Charch, except at the regular services. 
This decree, which applies the law voted by 
the Swedish Diet last year, is a step in 
advance with respect to liberty of the ‘con- 
science. | 


CHURCHES IN BALTIMORE. 


The Baltimore American says :—“ No city 
in the Union contains a larger number of 
churches in proportion to its population than 
Baltimore, which is cman estimated at 
235,000 souls. The whole number at pre- 
sent in the city is 150, of which three are 
unoccupied by religious denominations. As 
for the general design, size, and architectu- 
ral outline, many of them are worthy of 
their builders, and are striking ornaments 
to the Monumental City. Amongst the most 
elegant and attractive, and developing archi- 
tectural perfection, may be enumerated the 
Church of St. Alphonsus (Roman Catholic), 
the First Presbyterian Church (Rev. Dr.\ 
Backus), corner of Park and Madison 
streets, and the Franklin Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, corner of Franklin and Cathe- 
dral streets. The whole number are owned 
by the following denominations: sa 


Methodist 1... . Christian Church ..... 1 
Protestant - . Constitutions! Presbyte- 
Presbyterian ........ 15| Associate Reformed . 1 
«h bee 666 9| Seamen's Union Betbel.. 1 
Methodiat Protestant ... Universalist ........ 1 
Do. 5) Unitarian 1 
German Reformed .... 5/| United Brethren inChrist 1 
Evangelical Association . 2 | Friends ( a | 
Friends (Ilicksites) .... 2 —— 
Ilebrew Synagogues ... 8 Total .....+.. 150 


Defeat of the Ultramontane Party. 


The Ultramontane clique among the 
clergy in France have just sustained an 
important defeat. Last year the friends of 
the Puris Univers had succeeded in getting 
one of the most violent members of the 

rty as one of the principal Court cha 
ains, but the Government refased to ratify 
the nomination, and an enlightened and 
“human” priest, the Abbe Deveze, one of 
the sturdiest champions of Gallicanism, has 
just been appointed to the vacant post. 
Another well-known “Gallican,” the Abbe 
Laice, has been appointed curé (anglice 
vicar) of the Tuilleries, and all imperial 
residences. This shows which way the wind 
blows in high quarters, and is a terrible 
blow for M. Veuillot, whose annoyance must 
be not a little increased from his being 
obliged to “digest the venom of his spleen,” 
and submit in silence. The Gallican party 
are about to follow up their advantage by the 
establishment of a new clerical journal, 
which, by its high patronage, will be able 
to drive the Univers out of the field—a re- 
sult much to be wished for, as the abolition 
of a public nuisance. 


Geclesiastical Record, 


The Rev. J. A. Devine’s post office address 
is changed from Dunlapsville to Henryville, 
Indiana. | 

The Rev. D. C. Lyon bas resigned the post 
of itinerant missionary for the Synod of Wis- 
eoasin, and taken charge of the church at 
Winona, Minnesota. This charch bas recent- 
ly resolved, with entire unanimity, on a change 
of relation from the New to the Old-school 
The Rev, James C. Mitchell, late of Greenr- 
boro’, Alabama, has accepted a call to the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Mobile, Alabame, 
which is now his post office. : 
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Death -of-the- Emperor of Japan. 


with the nomitiation 
of Mr.iHarris‘as minister resident from the 


pits | 


TOE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


-hA ~ feed 


Emperor, is 
‘place ‘soon: after” 


the American 
of September 


4skiveron, January 


‘woh vocation of agticulturists aboge teiassemble in | by Mr. Harris.as but thirty years of are 
That boot seation during and im pork health at the time of. signing 
the past days, und -probably complete | should have beem suddenly taken 

med, only _Secretary.of the Interior, | his death. «By, ofhcials it 


ot ‘Tersitory, andi. promise made to allow them 
five cdats'a mite for travel to and fro, and twenty- 
five dpfiars to each for expenses here. The persons 
invited farmers'and men devoted to geology, 
analytical chémistry, natural history, &,. Many of 


it reesived the imperial si 
The Emperor had twelve wives. ome af 
the Dutch residents say he had no sons, 
| and adopted one for his successor, but others 
assert he had one who is between fifteen and 
sixteen years old, and who has ascended the 
throne. Neither widows or daughters, ac- 


constitution, are 
to succeed a deceased emperor, bat 


he is permitted, in the failure to have a son, 


to adopt any one he pleases, who, upon the 
ie of "the emperor, becomes the sove- 


reign without opposition. 


Foreign Items. 


from the delinquent States and Territot 

10 limppened fo be in this city, and quite a nom- 
‘ber of such persons have been added to the list as 
auxiliaries. These alternates and additional mem- 
bers receive no compensation; and others entitled 
it'are at this montent’ understood ‘to decline j 
‘The’ coat of the enterprise will, therefore, be 

ss than has been represented. An “Advisory 
Board” is the title assumed. Having looked upon 
its members in session, and witnessed a part of 
their proceedings, I may venture to express the 
opiniun I have formed, viz. that I have never seen 
@n assémbiage of men whom I could regard as 


spirit —In the “Companion to the Almanac,” 


which has recently ap , there is an 
interesting list of Comets, from 11 B. o. to 
A.D. 500, which is to be continued. The 
Chinese records have now been well search- 
ed; and, by their assistance, several of the 
early rances of Halley's Comet have 
been tolerably well identified. As in the 
following cases : 

‘11 s.c. Recorded by Dion Cassius and by 


‘which constituté their answer to a Committee 

Of thé United Statés House of Representatives, who 

have.asked their testimouy in regard to the influ- 

ence, of the pest and present efforts of the Patent 

Office.in-behalf of agriculture,.and their opinion 

to! whaY is required to 'énharice its usefulness. 

© tp the discussion ‘of the Pacific Railroad bill on 
tast,"a Serintor said that “if there was to 

be but ‘One road, he’ felt sure the North would get 

thé benefit of it, and in the event of a dissolution of the Chinese. 

the Union and,the formation of a Southern Con- 66 a.p. By the Chinese. 

federacy,the road would be outside of their limits.” | 141 a. p, By the Chinese, 

it is a'fact worthy of notica,that the several eras | 218 a.p, By Dion Cassius and the Chinese. 

most remarkable for dissolutions, Jast extremities,| 295 4.p. By the Chinese. 

and sectional incompatibilities, have also been sig- 373 A. D. By the Chinese. 

nalized by such acts of general beneficence ashave | 451 a.p. By Idatius and the Chinese. 

practically atte@ted the faith of the National Legis | There is not a single appearance of the 


laturo inthe perpetual cobesion of the States ofour | Comet within the period without its record. 


glorious Union. That faith was never stronger 

don News, a weekly penny paper, has come 

of, to an end, after a brief It was 
Nauta | started by Mr. Ernest Jones, the Chartist, 

afterwards carried on by Mr. Baxter Lang- 


5th instant. It is the record of the nation that “in 

the death of General Quitman the country has Jost 
ley, of the Sunday League, and always had 
the support of the infidel and secularist 


a citizen eminent for his public and private virtues, 

a soldier of the highest chivalry of character, a 
party and Mr. Holyoake. Oddly enough, 
the “people” don’t seem to relish either 


rae of the purest patriotism, and that his 
ea 
Chartism, or Sabbath-breaking, or infidelity. 


th is deplored by the whole people of the 
country.” It is said that the General always at- 
tributed the disease that preyed upon him to a poi- 

‘Tue HoMc@oparTuio ACTION IN FRANCE. 
—The great medical cause which has been 
so long pending at Paris between the allo- 


‘son which he believed was combined with the 

sugar used at the National Hotel in this city. If it 

is true may yet hope 

Hotel disease.” thists and the homeopathists, has termi- 

simply this:—The Union Medicale some 
time since stigmatized homm@opathy as a pre- 

tended science, and its professors as charla- 


pageant in the obsequies of the late venerable 
General’ Archibald Henderson of the United States 

tans. Upon this, twenty-four homeopathists 
of Paris brought an action for libel. The 


‘Mufine Corps, who had béen for many years sta- 
tiofed at the Washington Navy Yard. He had 

Court, after a hearing of several days, has 
dismissed their action with costs. 


been fifty-three years in the public service. He 
‘was a goad man, and one of the fruits of the daily 
Union Prayer-meeting effort. On the first Sab- 

Women Rartway Crierks.—lIn taking 

a ticket the other day at the Edinburgh 

station of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dun- 


bath of the new year he was in attendance on 
the Capitol services, his pastor officiating that day, 

dee Railway, we were pleasantly surprised 
on being waited upon by a blooming and 


and was found dead in his chair a few days after- 
bonnie lassie. We observed that the de- 


wards. 
The question was submitted to the voters in this 
partment was entirely occupied by women, 
there being another giving out tickets, and 


‘ in June last as to whether they would be 
ed’ for the distribution of the water, which the 

a third telegraphing.— Scottish Press. The 

custom is general in France. 


general government had brought hither at vast 
expense. Soextraordinary was the general apathy 

ANoTHER SUBMARINE CABLE. —The 
communication between England and Ger- 


in the midst of the excitement with respect to who 
should be Mayor, that the water question was 
ignored, and a year consequently lost. The gov- 
‘ernment bas introduced pipes for its own uses; 
many by means of the submarine cable to 
Embden, has now been = established, 
and messages to and from England have 
been correctly transmitted. This telegraph, 


and such is the elevation of the reservoirs that jets 
will agcend more than a hundred feet wherever 

which has cost, it is said, 200,000 thalers, 
is expected to be open for the service of the 


desired, and the supply is far beyond any possible 
public about the beginning of the year; and, 


demand for ordinary uses. There will, indeed, be 
excess, which may be applied to mechani- 

as the estimate is that 40,000 messages will 
be sent annually by that route, the profit is 


cal useg for years to come. 
‘femarking upon the prospective advantages 

likely, if that prospect is realized, to be con- 
siderable. 


of thie eity, the Union of this morning makes some 

striking observations. It says that the day cannot 
be far distant when gentlemen of wealth and 
leisure will adopt Washington for a winter, as 
Newport for a summer residence; that within one 
mite of the Capitol, building tots, beautifully located 

TRACTARIANS IN Lonpon.—We under- 

stand that a great public meeting was to be 

held in Exeter Hall, London, on Thursday, 

under the Presidency of the Hon. Colonel 

Smith Vereker, for the purpose of pro- 

testing against the prevalence of Puseyite 


and commanding a view of the whole city, may 
noW be hati for less per foot than is demanded for 

practices in certain churches of the metro- 
polis. 


ground in ‘villages five miles or more from Boston, 
Misstons.—The Armenian Missions in 


New York, or Philadelphia, while others, less eli- 
gibly.situated, may be had for from two to five 
Turkey in Asia continue to be blessed with 


cents per square foot. This cannot long continue, 
As the city fills up, unimproved property must ap- 
preciate and become more and more valuable ; and 
‘improvements will increase as the population be- 
eomes larger. The Vice-President has remarked 
that “ Washington projected the pian upon a scale 
of cerituries, and that time enough remains to fill 
the measure of his great conception.” But the 
Whion réfers to’the past, and from it estimates our 
flitdre progress. ‘ By the census returns our popu- 


lation was— | large success. Whole villages are exhib- 
In 1800... 3,200 iting a willingness to receivethe truth. In 
1810. om inarenge of 4,098, | Some cases the Armenians insist on the 
1830...18827, “ “ 6680 “4212 «& Scriptures being read in their own churches, 
and threaten to leave if the practice be not 


permitted.—London News of the Churches. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS AT NoOTTINGHAM.— 
A correspondent has forwarded to us a placard 


* The venerable Mr. Sessford estimates our pre- 
sent population at 62,973. Assuming this to be 
pearly correct, the journal we quote sets down the 


number— 

issued at Nottingham, England, announcing 

97 000, a series of prayer-meetings to be held in 
33 ‘| the school-rooms connected with the various 
1900 at 236,600, “ “ 64,600“ 30 “ churches of that town, every Monday fort- 


night, from the 8th November last to the 
28d June next:—‘The object of these 
meetings (to which all are invited who are 
dis to unite in them), is to pray for a 
revival of religion among ourselves, and 
throughout the churches of Christendom; 
for the progress of the gospel in heathen 
lands, more especially with reference to 
India; and to offer praise for the measure 
of success which it has pleased Almighty 
God to vouchsafe to our arms in that 
country. Each meeting wil) commence at 
seven o'clock P.M., and will be presided 
over by a minister of the parish or district 
in which it is held.” 


NaTIVE CuRIsTIAN CoLony AT Mirza- 
PORE.—The .Mofussilite publishes a most 
interesting account of a native Christian 
colony in Dehra Dhoon. It consists of 
sixty-six native Christians, persecuted at 
Mirzapore, who were settled by a benevolent 
European on some landinthe Dhoon. They 
arrived in February, 1858, and have already 


But this continued increase is not warranted by 
the present condition of things. Manufactures and 
commerce may not follow the other elements of a 
great city so fast as in the times when travel and 
the transportation of goods were more difficult. 

-The United States Agricultural Society's seventh 
annual session will commence to-morrow morning 
at the Smithsonian Institution. After the annual 

* addréss the President, General Tench Tilgh- 
man of ryland, and the transaction of business, 
the subject of agricultural education, and its claim 
upon government, will be discussed. In the even- 
ing there will be a lecture before the Society and 
the public by Mr. Clemson, well known as an able 
chemist and scientific agriculturist. I may remark 
of Mr. Clemson that he is a gentleman of wealth, 
and labours in these pursuits because of lis love of 
them. Though a Marylander now, he is a native 
of South Carolina. He is a son-in-law of John C. 
Cathoun, and reposes full faith in most of the 
political views of that great man. 

The Senate yesterday passed the French Spolia- 
tion bill by a-vote of 26 to 20. This bill was ve- 
toed'by President Pierce, because of the magnitude 
of the claims, and the fact that speculators had ob- 
tained possession of them. nator Davis, of Mis- 


sissippi, has opposed them on other grounds, af- | ~. 
firm 3 that the creditors had not formally re- | eighty beegahs cleared and prepared for 
nounced their claims on France, &c. But,on the | rice. Double that extent will be cleared by 


Other hand, it was admitted and maintained by our 
Gavernment, that the claims were valid before our 
treaty with France. After that treaty no demand 
could be made on the French Government, and 
Louisiana was held by the United States in part as 
a consideration for them. In regard to the fact that 
they,‘ or some of them, are not now held by the 
original creditors, and that these creditors have not 
yedeived’full'value for them, it may be remarked 
that every bank in the country might refuse to re- 
deem one-half its current notes upon the same, or 
even a better plea; for, if the Government had 
been just, the creditors would not have been tempt- 
ed to tho sacrifices they have made. The action 
of the House and the decision of the President are 
Jooked for with Intense interest by the parties in- 
terested and their sympathizing friends. 

- Mr. Slidell introduced into the Senate, on Mon- 
day, a bill appropriating thirty millions of dollars, 
to be used by the President in the negotiations for 


the Rubbee, and from the end of this year 
the colonists maintain themselves. They 
have a schoolmaster already; a catechist 
will, it is hoped, be permanently located 
among them, and the cultivation of tea and 
coffee is already commenced. As the colony 
grows, the children will be instructed in 
different trades, and the colony thus ren- 
dered .a nucleus of civilization for the 
Dhoon. 


AUTHOR OF THE VeEsTIGES.—The ru- 
mour (denied at the time) that Mr. Robert 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, Scotland, was the 
author of the “‘ Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation,” is confirmed by the new 
British Museum Catalogue.—London Morn- 
tng Herald. 


the purchase of Cube. : Tuomas CooPpER, THE CONVERT FROM 
“In the Gouse, Comnolore Pest. | ATHEISM.—Mr. Thomas Cooper, author of 


sion 
ding in seizing the fillibusters, was taken up. 
Some discussion ensued, when a substitute, pre- 
senting the ‘thanks of Congress to Commodore 
Paulding was adopted—99 to 85. The report, as 
amended, was then laid on the table by four ma- 
jority. The Naval Committee of the House have 
agreed to report in favour of adding twenty pur- 
sers, eleven surgeons, and fifteen assistant surgeons 
to the navy. x. 


the ‘Purgatory of Suicides,” once an 
Atheist, and subsequently a Secularist, now 
speaks as follows in a letter of his to the 
Local Preacher's Magazine:—‘‘God has 
owned my work very graciously during the 
past summer. You will perceive that my 
work grows on my hands. I grow a little 
hoarse ncw and then; but save and except 
that, I am well and strong to labour. It is 
a life of wonderful and happy change for 
me. My Sundays especial ae: days of 
heaven. My heart is so often filled with 
praise and gratitude, that I could shout 
‘Glory to God” as loudly as the Welsh 
Methodists shout ‘Gogoniant!’ if I were to 
give way to fecling; but I restrain it. 
Kvery Sunday God blesses my work. All 
| glory to his condescension and goodness! 
» Often poor skeptics aro shaken—always 


How Romisn ARE MADE. 
—The Ballymena Observer details a case 
of no uncommon occurrence in Ireland. A 
mah who was .an octogenarian, and who 
from yearé and infirmity was nearly imbe- 
cile, was baptized by # Romish priest when 
almost in @ state of unconsciousness, though 
the rector of the parish was in regular 
attendance on the sick man. 


poor sinners are convinced and pierced 
to the heart—believers are strengthened, 
and frequently mourners are with 
the peaceof God. I never spent such Sun- 
days in my life, not.even in my eatlier 
Methodism. My spiritual enjoyment is so 
that I wonder at and adore the lovi 

indness and forgiveness of God. Let 
within me praise his holy name! for I must 
make confession of his goodness.” 

Russia AND THE ARMENIANS. — We learn 
in a letter from St. Petersburg that Russia 
has devised a grand plan for securing the 
adhesion all through the Levant of the great 
Armenian community, the wealthiest, most 
honest, and intelligent of all the religionists 
of Asia Minor. An immense college is in 

of establishment at Theodosia, on the 

lack Sea, and all Armenian youths are in- 
vited to get gratuitous education at the 
hands.of the Czar.._Paris and Venice were 
hitherto the only schools they frequented, 
but “by this new scheme the weight and 
preponderance that ancient Christian body 
widely diffused all over Turkey will become 
as stéadfast allies of Muscovy as the ortho- 
dox Greeks all over Europe. 


Deats oF A Baptist Missronary.—It 
is with much regret we have to record the 
death of the Rev..W. H. Denham, President 
of the Baptist College at Serampore. Mr. 
Denham returned to England with his family 
about two years ago, and was on his way 
back to his missionary duties on board the 
Simla, when he was so severely attacked 
with dysentery that, on the advice of Dr. 
Mackinnon, he was landed at Galle, Ceylon, 
where his illness terminated fatally on the 
25th October.—Homeward Mail. 


Prayer UNION FOR THE CONVERSION 
OF THE JEws.—A correspondent, referring 
to Dr. Marsh's Invitation to United Prayer, 
informs us that it has been thought desir- 
able to unite all true lovers of Israel into 
one holy bond of brotherhood, to be called 
“The Watchmen’s Daily Union for Israel ;’’ 


the members consisting of such ge as 
engage in the blessed duty of daily inter- 
cessory prayer for Israel. 


PUBLISHING IMMORAL CasEs.—One of 
the cases in the Divorce Court in London, 
has been tried privately, on the ground that 

ublicity would be against public morals. 

t were well if this course were adopted in 
all similar cases; for the reports which now 
appear in a number of papers, evidently to 
catch sales, are disgusting and demoralizing, 
and wholly unfitted for general reading. 


An ANTIDOTE FoR THE Errects oF 
Wuiskey.—The following, if true, is strik- 
ing:—Dr. Beck of Dantzic has, it is said, 
just made a curious discovery. He has 
found an antidote, or rather a counter-poison, 
for ardent spirits. It is a mineral paste 


| which he incloses in an olive, and which, 


once absorbed, destroys not only the rising 
effect, but likewise the disastrous conse- 
qences, of drunkenness. He tried several 
experiments on a Pole, an irreclaimable 
drunkard. The individual, named Radevil, 
swallowed three bottles of brandy in succes- 
sion, and after each bottle ate an olive pre- 
pared by the doctor. He experienced nei- 
ther the effect of drunkenness nor the slight- 
est sickness. 


Goop Svuaerstion.—The Bishop of 
London strongly advises the employment of 
female colporteurs to sell Bibles in the 
unenlightened portions of the metropolis. 


Porpery AND ScwHoots.—According to 
the Enniskillen Reporter the Ribandmen 
of the @istrict are resolved to get rid of the 
national schools. Two are already disposed 
of by fire. This paper says:—‘“‘ We men- 
tioned last week the burning of a school- 
house a few miles from town. This week 
we have to notice the partial destruction by 
fire, doubtless incendiary, of a’ national 
school-house in the same neighbourhood. 
It is to be hoped the perpetrators of these 
outrages will be brought to punishment.” 


More PersecuTion In Nonway.—An- 
other case of religious persecution has occur- 
red in Norway. M. Lichtle, a Catholic 
priest of Christiana, has just been con- 
demned to a fine of twenty rix thalers, for 
having allowed a Protestant lady to abjure 
her faith, and having inscribed her on the 
list of his flock, without first obtaining the 
consent of the Lutheran clergy. 


A Crazy Monarcu.—A letter from Flo- 
rence, Italy, where the King of Prussia 
is now sojourning for the benefit of his 
health, gives the following account of the 
monarch’s behaviour at the dinner table. 
The King, of course, took his place at the 
head of the table, and deliberately washed 
his face in the soup, and then sat compla- 
cently smiling on his friends, the long 
strings of vermicelli hanging from his eyes 
and nose, and in his hair and moustache. 
No one dared to laugh, however, and’ they 
had to sit out the dinner with this ridicu- 
lous figure-head, covered with gravy (for he 
sternly refused towels), talking to them all 
the while. 


Power oF Truta.—The Madrid jour- 
nals are indirectly making the worst of wars 
against Papal influence, for they are pub- 
lishing the most atrocious crimes committed 
by the Inquisition. A few days ago one 
of the most influential papers published an 
account of the terrible auto da fe which 
was celebrated in the Plaza Mayor for the 
pleasure of King Charles II., under the 
title, “ The King amuses himself.’’ 


FortIGNERS IN LONDON.—It esti- 
mated that there are resident in and around 
London only—French, 50,000; Germans, 
60,000; Italians, 15,000; Spanish and Por- 
tuguése, 5000. 

An Ipot TURNED INTO A Door-sTEP.— 
The Rev. J. F. Leeper of Sawzerpuram, 
Madras, mentions the remarkable fact that 
at Ketianhavasel, the stone which the art 
ple have made use of as a step to their 
church “was formerly their god !’’—Propa- 
gation’s Society's Report. 

Dr. ADAM CLARKE.—The obelisk to the 
memory of this biblical commentator has 
just been erected at Portrush, Ireland. It is 
formed of Newry granite, and is about fifty 
feet from the base to the summit. It abuts 
on a school-house which the commentator 
himself had built. 


A Hint.—Mr. Mayhew, a cab proprietor 
in Loudon, has commenced running Hansom 
cabs with patent caoutchouc wheels, which 
are noiseless. 


Dr. Pusty.—The Weekly Register, a Ro- 
man Catholic journal, asserts that Dr. Pusey 
has married Miss Sellon, the superioress of 
a Protestant convent. 


Mount VERNON IN THE SANDWICH 
IsLanps.—The ladies of Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, have caught the Washington fever, 
and are raising a fund to assist in the pur- 
chase of Mount Vernon. They have already 
raised over $200. 


TEMPERANCE IN Russta.—A letter dated 
St. Petersburg, December 14, says that 
three months ago the peasants of the Gov- 
ernment of Kovno took, in their churches, 
a solemn pledge that they would drink no 
more we They have kept this promise 
so well that the sale of brandy in the shops 
is but one-twelfth of what it was, and it is 
now sold only on the principal routes. 
Many distilleries have been obliged to give 
up their business, at least for a time. 


OF AMMONIA.— We 
recently noted the letters of Mr. Witt to the 
London Jimes, recommending this medicine 
in cases of scarlatina and diphtheria. His 
opinion is strongly confirmed in a New Edi- 
tion (the 12th) of Dr. Graham’s Modern Do- 
mestic Medicine. “In scarlet fever, measles, 
putrid sore throat, and diphtheria, it seoms 
(says Dr. Graham) to operate by sustaining 
the vital and nervous powers without in- 
creasing fever, and by gently determining to 
the surface of the body. It should be given 
from the beginning, and trusted to alone. 
The usual dose for children of ten years old 
is about five grains in a table-spoonful of 
water, sweetened with a little syrup, and re- 


| 


peated four or fi; 

night; but in severer cases it is given 
every hour or two, until a remission 
worst sym 


in extreme cases.” 


twelve grains at a 


times both by day and 


General Stems. 


Ssnp 4 Stamp.—When you write-te any 
one on ‘your own — and ask ‘a reply, 
don’t fo to enc a stamp. 
There reason why put 
themselves to trouble to oblige you and pay 

r also. Persons in prominent 
positions are often subjected to no small tax 
through neglect of this suggestion. 

Sanpwicn Is,anps.—It is stated that 
the Rev. Mr. Coan’s Church at the Sand- 
wich Islands has over five thousand mem- 
bers. past the collections 
for foreign missions at the monthly concert 
have been $1300, and the Church has con- 
tributed $4500 for benevolent objects of all 
kinds. This is certainly an evidence of 
great fruitfulness in a land which, but a 
generation ago, was enshrouded in heathen- 
ish darkness. 


INTERESTING Retic.—A portion of a 
comb, bearing the name of George Washiug- 
ton, has been found at Valley Forge, and is 
supposed to be one lost by him during the 
Revolutionary war. 

HANDSOME PRESENTS.—Twelve of the 

ishioners of the Rev. Montgomery Schuy- 
ler, (formerly of Buffalo), at St. Louis, = 
sented him with $2000 on Christmas. e 
Rev. Charles K. Imbrie, of Jersey City, was 
presented by his people with $500. 


News From Dr. Livinastone.—The 
Cape Town (Cape of Good Hope) Monitor, 
of November 10th, has received lotiets from 
this great African traveller. He had ar- 
rived in safety as far up the Zambezi as 
Tette; and he and his whole party were in 

rfect health and high spirits. Of his 
Makololos, whom he had left there two 
years before—about a hundred and fifty in 
number—thirty had died of smallpox, and 
six more had been killed during his absence. 
The remainder were still at Tette, aud would 
proceed up the country with him. 


Mercer Srreet New Yorx.— 
The Rev. Walter Clark, D. D., of Hartford, 
Connecticut, has been called to the Mercer 
Street Presbyterian Church, in New York 
city. Dr. Clarke has been pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Hartford for twelve 
years. 


MUNIFICENT DoNATION.—We understand 
that Dr. Thomas D. Mutter, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medical 
College, has presented to the “College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia” the extensive 
bed valuable collection of pathological speci- 
mens used by him in illustrating his lectures 
while engaged in teaching the principles 
and practice of surgery. This pathological 
museum cost five or six thousand dollars, 
besides the labour of nearly twenty years. 
Dr. Mutter has also put in trust for the 
benefit of the College of Physicians, at his 
death, thirty thousand dollars, the income 
from which is to be appropriated to defray 
the expense of preserving the museum, and 
endowing a lectureship in some department 
of surgical science. The College of Phy- 
sicians, in consideration of this very liberal 
bequest, which is a monument more endur- 
ing than marble, binds itself to preserve the 
museum and keep it accessible at all times 
to members of the medical profession who 
may desire to consult it; to appoint a lec- 
turer every two years who shall deliver a 
course of lectures annually, and receive an 
anoual salary, besides fees from all those 
attending the lectures who are not Fellows 
of the College; and lastly, the College binds 
itself to construct a suitable building to ac- 
commodate the museum and lecturer, within 
five years. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS.—From the statis- 
tics of the Congregationalists of New Eng- 
land, it appears that eleven thousand five 
hundred and twelve members have been 
added to their churches in the year ending 
June, 1858, against seven thousand four 
hundred and seventy removed. Net gain 
four thousand and forty-two, making one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand four hun- 
dred members in one thousand four hundred 
and ten churches. 


HAMILTON Rev. Dr. N. 
W. Goertner, for some time Corresponding 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Branch of 
the American Tract Society, has resigned, to 
become Financial Secretary of Hamilton 
College, New York. This College is not 
legally under ecclesiastical control, but 
stands about in the same relation to the 
New-school Presbyterians that Princeton 
and Jefferson do to the Old-school. 


A Prize not TAKEN.—About two years 
since, John M. Barnard, Esq., of Boston, 
offered a premium of one thousand dollars 
for the best Essay on temperance legislation, 
together with the outline of a law embody- 
ing the opinions of the writer. About forty 
essays were sent in, and were submitted to 
a committee, consisting of Ex-Governor Clif- 
ford, Rev. A. H. Vinton, Nahum Capen, 
and Peter Cooper, whose decision, which 
has recently been returned to Mr. Barnard, 
is, that no one of the essays is, in their 
judgment, of sufficient merit to justify them 
in awarding to its author the prize or the 
preference. 


Girt From tHE Pore.—We learn by a letter 
from Rome, says the Washington Union, that 
on the 28th of November, Mr. Cass, who has 
been for some years the American minister 
at that —, took leave of the Pope, and pre- 
sented Mr. Stockton as his successor. Upon 
this occasion the Pope expressed very kind 
personal feelings towards Mr. Cass, and as a 
testimonial of -his regard he sent him, the 


Founpation or New Orteans.—A corres- 
pondent of the National Intelligencer attributes 
the unhealthiness of New Orleans to the char- 
acter of the ground upon which it is built. 
Ilere is an extract which is interesting to ge- 
ologists :—‘‘The situation of the place is so 
remarkable and peculiar, that it cannot escape 
one’s attention. It is on an alluvial plain, of 
recent geological formation, and of an un- 
known age and depth. An attempt, made 
here some time ago, revealed the fact that for 
six hundred feet, at least, the same formation 
was obtained. Rows upon rows of the stumps 
of the cypress have been found growing over 
each other, exactly superimposed, each of 
which layers must have taken thousands of 
years to eg Dr. Bennet Dowler, the able 
editor of the Medical Journal of New Orleans, 
informed me that he himself had observed four 
layers of these cypress stumps within the 
limits of the city.” 


A Sorry Sicut.—On Monday morning 
last a party of men, numbering between 
sixty and seventy of what had been stalwart 
and energetic men, appeared before Mayor 
Ilenry of Philadelphia, and applied for relief. 
They were part of that unfortunate crew who 
shipped from New York some time since, and 
went to San Jago for the purpose of construct- 
ing a railroad. The most tempting offers of 
high wages and little work had been held out 
to them, and they left their native shore filled 
with buoyant spirits and bright hopes for the 
future. Upon arriving at their destination, 
however, they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The lowest wages, 75 cents per day, 
and board themselves, was all they could ob- 
tain for their services; and they were obliged 
to endure the greatest hardships and fatigue 
that can well be — hey soon te 
came disgusted with the treatment they re- 
ceived, and seized the first opportanity for 
returning to their homes; but instead of being 
left at New York, they were brought to Phila- 
delphia, where they arrived in a destitate and 
starving condition, 
lated to excite the deepest feelings of sympathy, 
and Mayor Henry generously supplied them 
with the means for conveying them to their 
homes in New York, whoreapon they pro- 
ceeded to the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
and left for that city. 

New Artiantio Tececrars Scurur.—A new 
great Ocean Telegraph Company has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of connecting Great 
Britaia with America, by means of Mr. ‘Allan’s 
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day, magnificent marble bust of him- 


It was a sight well calca- 


| of Submarine 
is establish a direct commanication 
the London and-New York, by a line 
is visible; and, in the case Halifax. 
of adults, it may be increased to ten or even 


wires, ‘The primary.ob- 


Land’s End eafter 
apeny intimate @ branch line 

be carried by Bermuda to J and thence 
by connecting lines to the West India 

| islands, the tral America, and 
the Braxils. By thisi Toute, start- 
ing from the Land’s End, the cost of an aver- 


message between. London and Halifax 
met exceed $7.50, as it avoids all the 
delays and heavy consequent on form- 
ing working other ampanies. 
weight per mile of the line proposed f 

Land's Bad "to Halifax is on) ired 
weight, while its specific gravity is as low as 
1.35; just sufficient to ok its sinking very 
slowly withoat any strain upon the rope whilst 
being paid out from the ship. The mode of 
its construction is one large solid copper wire, 
or conductor, wound round closely with fine 
iron wire. is is enclosed in three very 
thick coats of gutta percha, the whole being 
bound round with strands of tarred string. 


Cotp Wearner.—At 12 o’clock, meridian, 
on Monday, 10th inst., on Brooklyn Heights, 
New York, the mereury- in the thermometer 
was as low as nine degrees below zero. Mr. 
Merriam says this is colder than it bas been for 
70 years! At Ogdensburg and Rouse’s Point, 
New York, the thermometer was down to 
38 degrees below zero. So intense was the 
cold that some of the old omnibus drivers in 
New York city were unable to continue their 
duties, and one was taken from his box en- 
tirely helpless. In Brooklyn on Monday night 
® policeman became so benumbed by the cold 
that he could not answer the Sergeant’s call at 
12 o’ Ile was found justin time to save 

Deava or Baever Beicaprer Generat Hen- 
pgrsow.—General Archibald Henderson, com- 
mandant of the marine corps, died in Wash- 
ington last week at the age of seventy-six. 
He was a native of Virginia, and had been 
over fifty-two years in the service. The high- 
est officer in the marine corps is Colonel, but 
General Ilenderson was brevetted as General 
for his long and able service. Ile became 
Colonel-Commandant in 1834. In the Florida 
war he was prominent, commanding a batta- 
lion inst the Seminoles, and leading the 
troops in the desperate battle with the Indians 
on the Hatchelaskie, in January, 1837. He 
was also efficient in the command of marines 
in Alabama, Florida, and Tennesse against 
the Indians. Cvlonel Harris succeeds him as 
commander of the marine corps. 


Hor-air Encines.—Mr. Ericason, of the ca- 
loric steamship memory, is at Schenectady, 
New York, applyiog caloric engines with suc- 
cess to printing presses. 


Coast Survey Mars Cuoarts.—Three 
hundred and forty-one maps and charts, and 
sketches of the Coast Survey of the United 
States have been published since 1844. These 
include harbours and parts of the coast of 
twenty States and two Territories, namely: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories. 

Wreck or tae Fittisvsters.—The Mobile 
pews contain a statement from Captain 

aary of the wreck of the fillibuster schooner 
Susan. The schooner was driven on the Hon- 
duras coast by adverse winds, and, on the 16th 
ult., through the misunderstanding of an or- 
der by the helmsman, she ran.on a coral reef, 
when under eight knots headway, and, soon 
after, bilged and broke in two. After con- 
siderable labour and trouble a raft was con- 
structed, on which the men succeeded in reach- 
ing a small island, and Captain Maury and 
Colonel Anderson went to Belize in a small 
boat. They were unsuccessful in their efforts 
to charter a vessel to continue the Expedition, 
and were forced eventually to accept the offer 
of the British steamer Basilisk, by Governor 
Seymour, in which they returned to the Unit- 
ed States. 


Wisconsin Swaup Lanps.—Wisconsin has 
set apart the avails of swamp lands as a fund 
for normal instruction. The income of this fund 
is over $18,000. It will soon reach $25,000, 
and is to be expended under the direction of 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, recently of Connec- 

t, owed now Chancellor of the Wisconsin 
Seate University. 


An Expensive Fever.—The San Francisco 
(California) Chronicle estimates the cost of 
the Fraser river gold fever to citizens of Cali- 
fornia at $13,650,000, against a return of about 
$100,000 in gold dust, saying nothing about 
the lives lost, hopes wrecked, and energies 

lyzed by repeated disappvintments—the 

nes bleaching along the banks of the Fra- 

ser, or reposing in the depths of the ocean, 

while the tearful eyes of mothers, sisters, and 

wives, grow weary of vain watchings for the 

return of those whom they may never see 
again. 

Anecpore or Daniet Wenster.—The Bos- 
ton (Massachusetts) Courier relates the fol- 
lowing:—Mr. Webster married the woman 
he loved, and the twenty years which he 
lived with her brought him to the meridian of 
his greatness. An anecdote is current on 
this subject, which is not recorded in the 
books. Mr. Webster was becoming intimate 
with Miss Grace Fletcher, when her skein of 
silk getting in a knot, Mr. Webster assisted 
in unravelling it—then looking up to Miss 
Grace, he said, “We have untied a knot, 
don’t you think we could tie one?” Grace 
was a little embarrassed, said not a word, but 
in the course of a few minutes she tied a 
knot in a or of tape and handed it to Mr. 
Webster. This piece of tape, the thread of 
his domestic joys, was found, after the death 
of Mr. Webster, preserved as one of his most 
precious relics. 


Lacer Beer anv Proranation.— 
A correspondent of a New York paper says 
that he made a brief tour of inspection in the 
Bowery on a Sunday evening lately. At the 
Volks-garten he was assured by one of the 

roprietors that fifteen thousand glasses of 
ager beer had been sold that evening at the 
single bar where he stood, and that the num- 
ber of glasses sold in the establishment up to 
ten o’clock was not less than fifty thousand. 


A Warninec to Bors.—On New Year’s day, 
at the burr-stone factory, four miles from 
Utica, New York, several boys were slidin 
down bill on an old jumper. The hill is hal 
avmile long, and terminates at the bridge over 
Saquoit creek. As they reached the bridge, 
the jumper became unmanageable and came 
in collision with an abutment, crushing the 
breast of Abraham Akroid, so that he died in 
four hours, Another lad, William Forcey, was 
thrown, by the violence of the collision, six 
feet over the railing of the bridge on the ice 
in the creek, eighteen feet below. He sustain- 
ed a fracture of the thigh, had four teeth 
knocked out, and was otherwise injured about 
the head and body. A faint idea can be had 
of the fearful force of the collision when we 
— the fact that the first descent (balfa 
mile) of the jumper, as timed by a spectator, 
was made in forty-two seconds, 


Camets a Nutsance.—The City Council of 
Galveston, Texas, have passed the following 
ordinaoce:—From and after the passage of 
this ordinance no person or persons shall ride, 
drive, or introduce within the corporate limits 
of this city any camel or camels, except for the 
purpose of immediate shipment from the city; 
and any person or persons offending against 
this ordinance shall be fined not less than fifty 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for 
every such offence, and for each and every 
camel so ridden, driven, or introduced within 
said limits, to be recovered by complaint be- 
fore the Mayor or any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

Destructive Tornavo.—A correspondent 
at East Ilaverhill, New Llampshire, says: 
“We were visited, on Friday, the 31st inst., 
with the most terrific gale of wind that we 
have experienced in this vicinity for thirty-five 
years. In its passage it entirely demolished 
almost every thing in its way, taking along 
with it houses and barns, chimneys and trees, 
from the sappling to the most sturdy oak. 
The gale lasted about one and a half hours. 
There was also a vein that through 
Benton, about five miles distant, which did 
some damage to the buildings in that place, 
taking new barns of the best structure and 
entirely demolishing them, also unroofing 
others; while within a mile of where the gale 


passed it was a perfect calm. 


Cawninats Puntspev.—The United States 
ship Vandalia, Lieutenant Brown, at San 
Francisoo from a cruise in the Soath Pacific, 
reports an act of signal chastisement inflicted 
on the Fejee cannibals of Lornati by a party 
of her crew, in consequence of the savages 
having murdered and eaten two men belong- 
ing to the arew of a small vessel at the island 
of Uaya. Lieutenant Brown sent out an ex- 
pedition against the natives, which nearly 


ten hundred | 


Council of Newark, New Jersey, after seve- 
: ral , have decided that 
it is a satisfactory s for ger trains 


peed passen 
to run through that city at the rato of twenty 
miles an hour, and way trains at fifteen miles 
an hour. This speed will probably not prove 
very “satisfactory” to those who are run over. 


Exicration.— Emigration continues to 
slacken. The arrivals from January Ist to 
the 5th were 244, agaigat 706 for a corres- 
ponding period in 1858. The balance of the 
commutation fand, ander charge of the Com- 
missionets of Emigration, in bank on the first 
of the year, was $5,656.28. 


Sincutar Accrpsnt.—On Wednesday, 5th 
inet., Warren Fisher, Jr., was shopping 
in Daniels & Co’s store, in Summer street, 
Boston, and was inspecting some in the 
back part of the building, which is lighted 
alone by heavy glass plates. While she was 
thus occupied an avalanche of snow and ice 
fell from the roof of the store, and striking 
upon the glass, broke a number of the panes 
into innumerable pieces, one of which, pointed 
aod keen a8 @ razor, the lady’s 
right side, between her hip and lower rib, cut- 
ting through clothing and flesh, and inflicting 
a frightful wound, to such depth that a portion 
of her intestines protruded. The lady was im- 
mediately conveyed to the residence of her fa- 
ther, a prominent physician, where she died 
of her injuries. 

Laros Amount or is stated that 
the amount of gold shipped by steamers from 
San Francisco in 1858 was $36,179,345, against 
$34,222,904 in 1857. Difference in favour of 
the past year $1,956,440. Of the shipments 
of 1857, however, about $1,600,000 was lost in 
the Central America, which is not included in 
the aggregate amount for that year. 


Re-eLection or Unitep Srares Senators. 
—Messrs. Henry Wilson and William Pitt 
Fessenden, Republicans, have been re-elected 
to the United States Senate, respectively by 
the Legislatures of Massachusetts and Maine. 


Apvertisina.—The New York Economist 
says in truth:—A merchant must not be satis- 
fied merely with advertising, but mast be wise 
in choosing the mediums in which he inserts 
his advertisements. Some imagine that a 
“daily” is the only fit medium for advertising, 
when in many instances that is the poorest 
avenue to the public, as after telegraphic 
news is devoured and the local items looked 
over, and a part of the leading editorial is 
read, the paper is thrown aside to be looked 
at no more; while a “weekly” r is taken 
home to be looked over leisurely, and the 
world of trade comes more fully before the 
reader as exhibited in the advertisements, 
The weekly newspaper is read by more per- 
sons—is more preserved—is more sent away 
to friends as best exhibiting what the city is, 
and begets a wider interest in behalf of city 
trade than the “daily.’’ 


To Keep Ice rrom Winpows.—We find the 
following directions to keep ive from “show 
windows” going the rounds:—Take an ordi- 
nary paint brush or sponge, and rub over the 
glass, once or twice a day, a little alcohol, 
and it will keep the glass as free from ice as 
in the middle of summer, and it will also give 
as good a polish as can be got in any other 
way. 


Georara Pranters Suspectep —The Peters- 
burg (Virginia) Express says:—Subpoenas have 
have been served upon several planters in 
Georgia, suspected of having purchased por- 
tions of the recently landed cargo of the yacht 
Wanderer. Those gentlemen are to appear at 
Savannah as witnesses on the trial of the crew 
of the slaver. We hope that the affair will be 
rigidly investigated, 


Stnautar Case.—A lady in Ohio began to 
lose her hearing, and used every remedy that 
could be heard of with the view of restoring 
it. All proved anavailing. A few days since 
she consented to have a physician examine 
the ear, and to her astonishment a bug, about 
a half or three-quarters of an inch in length, 
was taken out. It had remained there six 
years. In all probability it found its way 
there while the lady was asleep. 


Depression of Western Raitroap Trarric. 
—Horace Greeley, now on a tour in the North- 
west, writing from Illinois to the New York 
Tribune, on the railway traffic, remarks:— 
‘This is a season of extreme depression for 
them all, Thereis very little travel, and not 
much freight, for the profundity of the mud 
will not allow the farmers to move what grain 
they have in their markets at the stations. 
The railroad receipts of Illinois for this month 
will be light beyond precedent. Many share- 
holders will be discouraged by the diminished 
receipts, and will sell out at the very worst 
season. I shall bedisappointed if the receipts 
of next December, on most roads in this quar- 
ter, du not double those of the current month. 
The Central, which is and must remain neces- 
sarily a freight road, shares fully in the de- 
tT and must share likewise in the revi- 
val,” 


Trave or Norrotx.—The Norfolk (Virginia) 
Argus presents the following items in refer- 
ence to the trade of that city:—The guano 
trade amounts to half a million dollars per 
annum; the cotton trade to a million and a 
half; the flour trade is twelve-fold what it was 
five years ago. 


University or Viroin1a.—The Faculty of 
the University of Virginia have elected the 
Rev. John C. Granbery, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, chaplain for two 
years from October 1858, when the term of 
the present chaplain, the Rev. Dabney Carr 
Harrison, expired. Mr. Granbery is at pre- 
sent stationed in the city of Washington. 


Goop Pay ror Dotna Noratnc.—For more 
than two years Cornelius Vanderbilt has been 
receiving a monthly subsidy of $40,000, or 
$480,000 a year, from the Pacific Steamship 
Company and the Atlantic United States Com- 

any, in consideration of his withholding the 
ats of the Nicaraguan Company from com- 
petition with their lines to California. 


Heavy Taxgs.—The amount of taxes an- 
—T collected in Cuba is $28,000,000, about 
$46 for every inhabitant. 


Ciockns.—The greatest number of clocks 
manufactured in the world is turned off by the 
small State of Connecticut. 


Erte Canat.—The Erie Canal contains 
more water and floats more vessels than any 
canal in Earope, and has 5568 vessels on its 
register, of which 1446 are larger than the 
one in which Columbus discovered America. 


Storws Licutnine in 1858.—Mr. E. 
Meriam says that during the pxst year, so far 
ashe has been able to learn, fifty-three per- 
sons have been killed by lightning, and sixty- 
eight injured. There are also three accounts 
where it is reported “several persons were 
killei.” Thunder and lightning storms oc- 
curred on sixty-one days io the three summer 
months, 


Sart ror Cusarine away Syow.—The Cro- 
ton line of Fulton Ferry omnibusses, New 
York, last week, sent a large wagon along the 
route, and along Fulton street workmen on it 
were observed shovelling out salt with a free 
hand, in order to melt the snow. On the 
Third Avenue Railroad line a car was pro- 
vided with holes in the bottom, immadiately 
over the rails, through which a number of 
workmen shovelled salt from the salt-bin car 
in which they stood. Silt was also used on 
Broadway. Its use is of great benefit, and is 
becoming generally appreciated. 


Coat O11.—A contract has been made be- 
tween the Union Coal and Oil Company of 
Maysville, Kentucky, and certain parties at 
Buston, Massachusetts, by which the former 
agree to furnish the latter two thousand gal- 
lons of the crude coal oil per day, during the 
next two years, 


Costty Jewetny.—A New York jeweller 
has a pair of ear-rings, consisting of pearl- 
drops, surmounted with a cluster of diamonds, 
which he might be induced to sell for $4000. 


Mistaxe.—A case was tried 
last week in Philadelphia, which illastrated, 
in a striking manner, the necessity for care 
fulness in atelegraph operator. The suit was 
brought by Andrew Dryburg, a florist, against 
the New York and Washiogton Printing Tele- 
graph Company, to recover damages alleged 
to have been sustained by Mr. Dryburg, in 
conseqaence of the mistake of one of the com- 
pany’s employees. The circumstances were 
these:—A gentleman residing in New York 
forwarded to the plaintiff a m instruct- 
ing him to send “two hand bouquets, one of 
$5 and one of $10.” The measage, as deliv- 
ered to Mr. Dryburg, called for “two hun- 
dred” bouquets, and he proceeded to fill the 
order. After cutting a large number of flow- 
ers, Mr. Dryburg telegraphed to New York to 
ascertain what the shape of these two hundred 


bouquets was tu be, and then the error was 


discovered, not until a large qpantity of 
dict for the plaintiff for-$100. 


Heaurs oF Mus. Piekce.—The latest intelli- | 


gence from ex-President Pierce is Na- | 
ples, December 2d, where he had a’ 
week, but was then making eee. 5 | 
obedience to medical edvicé, to goto the island 
of Capri, for the benefit of Mrs, Pierce, the 
state of whese health, ber friends will be 
ined to learn, is far from encouraging. She 
suffered much from the damp cold air of 
Fiorence and its surroundings. 


Gas Exposition at Waentnotow, 
vania —A, very serivus aouvident at | 
the bag Gas Works oa Thursday 
morning of week. A young man nnmed 
Plymire, fireman, had occasion to go into the 
purifying room, and took with him a lighted 
candle. room being filled with gas, an 
immediate explosion followed, tearing down a 
partition wall of brick, and otherwise injurin 
the building. Plymire is so dreadfully burn 
and otherwise injured, that he is not ex-— 
pected to recover. John D. Martin, another 
fireman, was ma injured. Five or seven 
hundred dollars will ovver the damage done 
to the works. 


Foreign Hels. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Africa brings London papers to the 
25th of December. 

President Buchanan's Message to Congress was 
printed in full in most of the leading English jour- 
nals, and variously commented upon. The por- 
tions of it which relate to Cuba, Central America, 
and Mexico, were disapproved of. The effect of 
the document on the Mexican stocks in the London 
market was not very decided. It is looked upon, 
also, with great suspicion at Paris. 

Later advices from India and China had been 
received at London, The news is unimportunt, 
with the exception of the announcement that tho 
tariff negotiations in China had been completed. 

The Archduke Constantine, of Russia, had visited 
Napoleon in Paris, anf great interest was atteched 
to the event by the politicians of other countries. 

The emancipationists had had a complete tri- 
umph in Rassia, and the plan of the Czar would 
be carried into effect. 

The Prussian government had renounced its ju- 
risdiction over its subjects in the Danubian Princi- 
palities. 

The New York and Liverpool packet ship Isaac 
Wright was burned while at anchor in the Mersey, 
near Liverpool, on the 23d ult. She had over two 
hundred emigrant passengers on board, bound for 
New York, all of whom were rescued, but lost 
their clothing and other baggage. 

The London Times announces a new ocean tele- 
graph enterprise for laying a cable fron Land’s 
End to Halifax, on an entirely new plan. 

The electric communication through the cable 
between Malta and Cagliari has been suspended. 
It is supposed that the cable had been broken or 
injured by some vessels at anchor at Malta. 

Some riotous demonstrations had occurred among 
the military and militia at Woolwich, but no seri- 
ous results had taken place. 

The investigation into the charges preferred 
against the parties recently arrested in the county 
of Cork, Ireland, was progressing in strict privacy 
at Cork. A young lady had been arrested near 
Clomnel on a charge of having written seditious 
letters. 

The Portugnese Minister had been recalled from 
the Court of France. 


FRANCE. 


It is stated that a contract has been signed be- 
tween the Marine Department and a firm at Mar- 
seilles, to supply the islands of Guadaloupe and 
Martinique with 20,000 free Africans, suited for 
agricultural labour, before the lst of January, 1863, 
and that similar contracts have been entered into 
with other houses, which Prince Napoleon, as 
Minister of the Colonies, is resolved to avail him- 
self of. The appeal of Count Montalembert bad 
been heard before the Imperial Court. It created 
the same amount of interest and excitement as the 
original trial, and the limited area of the court was 
crowded to its full extent by a distinguished auci- 
ence. Eleven judges were on the bench. MM. 
Dufaurs and Berryer again made brilliant specches 
in defence of Montalembert, and were several 
times loudly applauded. The term of his imprison- 
ment was reduced to three months, but the fine 
imposed was confirmed by the Court. The result 
of Count Montalembert's appeal is considered to be 
a triumph over the Government, as, under the new 
sentence, the accused will not be liabte to exile 
under the new law of suspicion. 


ITALY. 


It is stated that the King of Naples was likely 
soon to grant the amnesty whieh has been so strong: 
ly insisted on by England and France. A Wur- 
temberg paper asserts that the Neapolitan and Roe 
man Governments have proofs in hand that the 
agents of the French Government are endeavour- 
ing to bring about a movement in Italy. The Tus- 
can police continues its visits to Jewish families, 
in order to ascertain whether any Christian domes- 
tics are kept by them. These visits often take 
place at very unseasonable hours. When some 
time ago a Jew remarked to the intruders that it 
was rather inconvenient to be disturbed by them, 
they fell upon him and beat him so severely that 
he was confined to his bed for three weeks. The 
Jews of Rome groan under the heavy yoke weigh- 
ing upon them, and many of them anxiously look 
for the means to escape from a bondage as bitter 
as that of their ancestors in Egypt. The Mor.ara 
family has received a definite answer to its memo- 
rial, that “baptism once administered cannot be re- 
voked.” Nor were the parents any longer permit- 
ted to see thelr child, on the plea that when they 
came it was sick. This will account for their hav- 
ing quitted the Papal States. 


SWITZERLAND. 


A telegram from Basle says that detachments of 
French troops having penetrated into the Valley 
des Cappes, and advanced on the Swiss territory, 
the Federal Government had demanded. explana- 
tions at Paris. Great indignation prevailed in 
Switzerland, and the press was using strong lan- 
guage on the subject. 

SPAIN. 


An animated debate had taken place iu the 
Senate touching the dispute with Mexico; the in- 
centive being an amendment to the address to the 
Throne offered by Gen. Prim, condemning the 
course of the Government. The amendment was 
ultimately rejected almost nnanimously, after sun- 
dry explanations had been given by the Minister. 


SWEDEN. 


From Sweden it is stated that the King’s health 
continued to decline. His appetite and power of 
sleep were diminishing, and his strength was fail- 


ing. 
RUSSIA. 

The Nord announces that the St. Petersburg 
Commission of Emancipation has terminated its 
labours. The result is that the advocates of eman- 
cipation have triumphed over their opponents. The 
members of the commission appointed to draw up 
the report were Comte Pieree Schouvaloff, the 
Senator Weimaru, the Councillor of State Likho- 
nine, Comte Nicholas Levacheff, aid-de-camp to the 
Emperor and M. Philippe Doepp. The report of 
the commission will be such as the Emperor de 
sires. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand papers contain an account of a 
collision between the French and the natives at 
the Friendly Islands. It appears that on the 7th 
of July last some French priests landed at Lifaka, 
on the Haabai group of Islands, and insisted on 
leaving one of their number there to promote the 
Roman Catholic faith. The native Governor said 
that strangers could not settle there without the 
consent of the King, who was then at Tonga. The 
French priests then left for Tonga, where a French 
frigate was lying; and, on the ground that the 
Governor of Haabai’s refusal was in violation of a 
treaty with the French, the King was compelled 
to agree to the following paper:—I, Tupuo, King 
uf the Archipelago of Tonga, promise, 1. ‘To depose 
Josiah, Governor of the Haabai Islands, for not 
having allowed the Roman Catholic missionaries 
to land at Lifuka on the 8th of July; 2. To convey 
to Lifuka, in the month of August, the fathers, 
their servants, and their luggage, for the establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic station on the Island, 
the fathers and servants being chosen by the Rev. 
Father Cheveron.” The King also promised to 
build a mission house fur the French missionaries. 


Married. 


morning, the 5th inst., by the 

Rev. Dr. Henry Steele Clarke, Mr. Wittiam Wein 

Workman of Philedel hia, to Miss Cuartorre 8. 

Westcorr, daughter of the late John E. Jeffers of 
n, New Jersey. 

At West Urbana, on the 30th ult., by the Rev. 
R. H. Lilly, Mr. Hesar C. Nines to Miss Rasxcca 
Brown, both of Bourbon, Coles county, Llinvis. 

In Lowndes county, Alabama, on the 15th ult., 
by the Rev. J. M. McKee, Mr. A.'T. Picaer of Pike 
county, to Miss Janz Tomssar, daughter of Mrs. 


A. J. 

At Burlington, Iowa, on morning, 5th 
inst., by the Rev. W. L. Mitchell Mr. 
Miter to Miss Minute T. Macos. 

In Philadelphia, on the 16th ult., by the Rev. 
8. M. of Media, Pennsylvania, Mr, Jauns 
Springs, Delaware, to Miss 
Iazzre G. M., eldest of A. D. Catpwett, 
Es}. In Media, on the 2¥th ult., Mr. 


On Wednesda 


Sumeaox of Parkesburg, Pennsylvania, to Miss Laz- 


ame Y. Garuar, eldest daughter of the officiating 


On the 29th ult the Rev. Francis Dudley 


ams 
the Rev. D, D, Clarke, 


Ou the 
Gaoner Evizapata Av- 


Yellow Springs, Blair Pennsylvania. 


In Conyngham Valley: 
Rev. Jobn- 


evening, 
of masietion to. Miss Ranes, of 


Butler. Also, on the Ist inst... Mr. J 
Wilkesbarre to Miss Saran Suita 
Valley. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. A. H. Hand, D.D., 
Mr. Jony M. Barann to Miss Connatré 
all of Greenwich, Warren county, New Jersey, 


OBITUARY. 


A 


sixth year of her age. In early life she cast 
her lot with the re of God, lived a long life 
filled with deeds Christian benevolence and 
charity, beloved by all who knew her, and died ia 
tho bupe of a blessed immortality,— Communicated. 
Died, in Greenwich, Warren county, New Jer- 
sey, on the Isetinst., Mr. JOHN PAINTER, in the 
seventy-first yoar of his a He was @ wofthy 
metnber of the First Presbyterian Church of Green - 
wich, and died in the exercise of strong faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour.— Com. 


Died, on Sabbath the 9th inst, at the residence 
of Mr. John Mana, Peanayl- 
vania, Mrs. MARTITA RAMSEY, in the eightieth 
year of her Her life was consistent, and her 
death, though one of suffering, was 

Died, at the residence of his son, Colonel R. M. 
Smith, in Hightstown, New Jersey, on the 1éth of 
December, JOHN SMITH, Esq. in the eighty- 
third year of his age. His life, which was lon 
than that usually allotted to man, closed amid fs 
kindest and most affectionate solicitude and care, 
calm, peaceful, and happy. He trusted in Jesus 
The funeral discourse was preached by the Rev, 
Joseph G. 8ymmes of the First Presbyterian church 
of vote His remains were followed by a large 
concourse of relatives and friends, to the old bury- 
ing-ground attached to that church. Thas snothor 
of the aged, whose locks, whitened by years, we 
love to reverence, has passedaway. “ Be ye, ee 

N. 


fore, ready also.” 
Died, at Jersey Shore, P Ivania, on the 19th 
MERS, in her fif- 


en 
ult., Mrs. MARGARET CAR 
ty-sixth year, The Providence which has thus 
removed a beloved mother from the circle in which 
she occupied so important a has left aa 
aching vuid in the hearts of her children which 
this world can never fill. Solemn as the departure 
of kindred always is, it was in this case peculiarly 
so, because so unexpected. While sorrowing over 
their loss, her friends are consoled by the refiee- 
tion that it hae been her everlasting gain. Several 
years ago she sought and found an ihterest in the 
eoapeating blood of Christ, and joined the 
resbyterian Church. She assumed the sacred 
vows of a Christian profession. Having endea- 
voured to honour her Saviour while living, she 
died in the calm faith and hope of his people, and 
has left to her children the of s 
ious example. May Ged give them grace to fol- 
ow in her steps! M. 
Died, at Svottsville, New York, on November 
16th, of typhoid fever, Miss ELLEN McNAUGH. 
TON, oldest daughter of Dr. Peter McNaughton of 
that place, aged twenty-one years. The dece 
was a communicant in the Presbyterian church of 
which the Rev. Dougald D. McColl is pastor, and 
an accomplished and amiable young lady, greatly 
beloved by a wip’ 4 numerous and extensive circle 
of friends. Cut off, in the bloom of youth, from a 
revious state of high health, at the threshold of a 
ife of usefulness, her loss oceasioned a shock and 
depth of woe to her friends known only to the 
aflicted, and to Him who gave; who, though he 
hath taken away, doeth all things well; “who af- 
flicts but for our good;” “who destroys only to 
save,” and whose. name is blessed. In her capacity 
of organist, which she voluntarily and gratuitous- 
ly filled with great skill and success, she contri- 
buted largely to the orchestral services of the 
Church by her highly cultivated musical talents; 
and not least, in her of teacher in the 
Sabbath-school, does her death create a mournful 
void, and inflicts a heavy loss alike on the Church, 
her family, and friends. But though she has been 
summoned from her youthful post of “a bearer of 
the banner” of the cross on earth, she has been 
called, we trust, to the higher and more ow 
ede of singing anthems of praise the 
rone of Gud and the Lambin heaven. On the 
occasion of her funeral, deeply and touchingly did 
the overflowing seats, and aisles, and gallery of the 
church in which in life she rane a (the choir 
draped in black, in token of its loss her death,) 
evince the sympathy and sorrow, not only of the 
church and of her immediate friends, but of the 
whole community of her own and many surround- 
ing villages. The solemn stillness that pervaded 
thie vast funeral dssemmbly, perhaps the largest 
ever witnessed in the place, was a just tribute 
alike to the memory of the deceased, and to the 
truthful and earnest eloquence with which the 
— pressed home to the assembled throng the 
essons of promise, of warning, and of exhortation 
suggested by the oceasion. from that sublime text, 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 


Notices. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet 
at their Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
on next, 18th inst., at four o'clock, 
H. Jonas, ing Secretary. 


HELP THE POOR—The Rev. J. Gordon Max- 
well of Emmanuel Episcopal Church, will 
in behalf of the City Missionary Society, to mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, 16th inst, in the Sixth 
Presbyterian church, Spruce street below Sixth, 
Philadelphia, at half-past seven o'clock, after 
which a collection will be taken in aid of the 
Home Missionary Society of Philadelphia. . 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
The Presbytery of Northumberland will hold an 
adjourned meeting in the Presbyterian church in 
Chilisquaqua, on Tuesday, 18th 

, A.M 


inst., at eleven o’ 
Isaac Grisr, Stated Clerk. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Preabyte- 
rial Union Prayer and Conference Meeting of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, will be held on Thurs- 
day afternoon next, 20th inst, at half- three 
o'clock, in the North Presbyterian Church, Sixth 

_ t Conference.—The pro and most 
hopeful means for securing and promoting # revi- 
val of religion in any particular church. 7 


—- 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Médrtyred Mis- 
sionaries. By the Rev. J. Johnston Walsh, 
With Portraits. $1.50. 

Palestine, Past and Present. With Bibl 
Literary, and Scientific Notices. By the Rev: 
Henry 8. Osborn, A.M. “With numerous engrav- 
ings. 8vo. $3.50. 

he Land and the Book; or, Biblical Ulustra- 


tions drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. = -— 


Rev. W. M. Thompson, D.D. With Maps 
gravings. 2vols. $3.50. ~ 

The Guardian An A Poem in Three Books. 
By James Scott, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Readings for Young Men, Merchants, and Men 
of Business. 12mo. 60 cents. 

Materials for Thought, Designed for Young Men. 
16mo. 50 cents. 

The Saint’s Inheritance. By the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie. $1. 

Salvation by Christ. A Series of Discourses on 
some of the most important Doctrines of the Goe- 

By Francis Wayland, D.D. 12mo. $1. 


The Four Gos With a Commentary. By 
the Rev. David D.D. 50 cents 
Poetry of the Bells. by 


elder. 75 cents. 


cen 
Remarkable Providences, Illustrating the Divine 
Government. 12mo. $1. 

Sophie De Brentz; or, The Sword of Truth. A 
Story of Italy and Switzerland. By the author of 
Hillside Farm. l18mo. Illustrated. 40 cents. . 

The Young Hop-Pickers. By the author of Mat- 


ty 25 cents. 

The Mine; or, Darkness and Light By. A. 

recepts in Practice; or, Stories 
Proverbs. By A.L.0. E. 75 cents. 

The City of Edinburgh. A Serics of Oil-coloured 
Views, in a packet. 25 cents. 

Blind Bartimeus; or, the Story of a Sightless 
Sinner and hie Great Physician. By the Rev. 
William J. Hoge. 16mo. 75 cents. 

The Living Epistle; or, the Moral Power of s 
Religious Life. By the Rev. Cornelius Tyree. 
l6mo. 63 cents. 

*_* A copy of any of these works will be sent, 
post-free, on receipt of the price. . 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 15—3t 


LASSICAL SCHOOL.—Avendale, Delaware 
couaty, Pen —The next Session will 
commence February lst. Terms, $150 Session 
of five months. Modern Languages, 


ress 
SAMUEL ARTHUR, 
Leiperville Post Office, Delaware county, Penn- 
jan 15—10t* vania. 


Kron SEMINARY FOR SALE 

OR RENT.—The Buildings are new, fur- 

nistied, and will accommodate a family and forty- 

five boarders. The situation is beautiful, mye 

and convenient. The average income of the | 
has been $3000 per annum. Address 

JAMES H. ALEXANDER, — 

Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

jan 15—2t 


ITUATION WANTED.—<A Young Gentleman: 


Tutor ins private fa ’ of 
School, He is com to Gt pupils the 
Junior Class in Col Unexceptionable refer- 
ences given. Address, stating 
of this paper, No. at 4, Philedel- 
phis. jaa 


| TON LETTER. destroyed the town where the murderers were 
concealed, one and fifteen 
4 houses. Three ed warriors then attack- 
— of bat were defeated, 
6th. That a | 
4 | to Jane Hove: anc 
convocation and the: general plans’ of ‘Mr: D. J. | eéquently to-dropsy; but the Dutch at De- 
‘Brownie,’ Dhiel ‘oF sima ascribe it to the orders of the Mikado, 
Meds Pos Office or:spiritaal' ‘Emperor, who, as they assert, 
Patent Oe | to recogniaa the. trey, on the 
tic 
aperior in practical intelligence and ability, with _ 
j 
— 
wing, extra. tls accommodated wi 
th terian Chu Ww. ears 


Rerost or ras or ror THE 
* 1857. Washington, 1858, 


Gorinected with the actual state of this 
our ucts, and the best methods 


fully 
nt, 


soils’ best adapted to the cotton plant, the introduc- 


weslth. 
Tins. 


tay oF THE 
Discourses from Colossians. 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., author of “ The Gos- 
pel in Exzckiecl,” &o. 


+ Carter & Brothers: Philadelphia, William 8. & Al- 


‘ Martien. 12mo. pp. 244. 

Ve have a feeling towards Dr. Guthrie's books 
ga towards a friend whom we sre always happy 
tQ sec. ver he makes his conge through 


. the press, we are at once prompted to give him a 


spontaneous and hearty welcome. The author, as 
ear renders are aware, is the favourite pulpit at- 
traction of Scotland. His discourses combine a 
¢ vaticty—sound doctrine, rich gospel views, 
slowing imagery, and a fervent spirit. Dr. Guth- 
tie i¢ @ poet preacher, but in the best sense of that 
term. Me makes his poetic genius subservient 
w the great object of his ministry, inculcating and 
énforeing truth; be hangs bis beautiful garlands on 
the cross. We commend these discourses for read- 
ing sloud iv the family. 
Eucensim; or, Oid Friends with New 
Faces. By A. L.O.E., authoress of * Claremont 
’ Tales,” &c. New York, 1859, Robert Carter & 
:. Philadelphia, William &. & Alfred Mur- 
tien. 18mo. pp. 154. 
- ‘Phe “old friends” in this little volume are some 
of the well-known stories which have come down 
through many generations of young folks, The 
authoress hag taken the liberty of telling them in 
her Own way,and whatever may be thought of 
subjecting their identity to such @ process, no 
young reader will dispute that she has made an 
entertaining book. 
Tas Moen; or, Darkness and Light. By A. L.O.E. 
We have here gnother contribution to juvenile 


literature from ¢his: prolific qnd popular writer. | 


The adventures in the mine are thrilling, and the 
moral instructive and healthful. 


Cuaaitr Gazex.—We gave a qualified notice of 
this publication in our last, from @ partial examina- 
tien. The portion which we read gave decided 
evidence of talent; bat on further examination of 
the book, we found so much that was wild, impro- 


bable, extravagant, and otherwise objectionable, | 


that we can by no means commend it as a good 
and safe book for our readers. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Dr. N, L. Rice’s Presbyterian Expositor enters 
upor its seoond volume with the January number, 
which is before_us.. This magazine uniformly 
contains wholesome truth and vigorous writing. 
It is worth far more than the anbecription price. 

The Janyary number of the Young Men's Maga- 
zing, edited by Richard C. McCormick, sustains 
the excellent character of this monthly, which is 
well edited, handsomely gotten up, and deserves 
the patronage of young men. 
«The American Journal of TIasanity, edited by 
the medical staff of the Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
New York, presents, in the January number, an 
able series of articles having referance to the con- 
dition and cure of the unfortunate class to whose 
welfare it ia devoted. That on Marriages of Con- 
aguguinity, showing the appalling physical and 
mental evils which result from them, deserves to 
be extensively read. 
“The Mercersburg Review for January contains 
the following:—1]. The Synod at Frederick, Mary- 
land. 2. The Heidelberg Catechism—lIts Forma- 
tion, Firgt Introduction in the Palatinate. 
Phe. Body and Disense Considered from 
the Christien Stand-point. . 4. lotroduction to the 
Study of Philosophy. 5. The Office of Bishop. 
6. Historico-Geograp 


The Palatinate—A hical 
Skerch. 7. Short Notices, 


NINEVEH MARBLES. 
‘before: mentioned thet by 


the liberality of James Lenox, Esq., the 
thirteen pieces of the Nineveh marble 


which had been to Awmerica, 
though without any more special designa- 
tien, bare been d for the sum of 
$3000, and presented to the Historical So- 


ciety of New York. ‘Phe intrinsic value of 
theae extraordinary relics was y 
the fact that the Britesh Museum was the 


‘of the only others excavated— | 


those, presented to Part 
their thither. These thirteen marbles 
are. of ae alabaster, covering in the 
aggregate five hundred square feet, and 
weighing thirteen tons. ey were taken 
from the heart of Nineveh, from the temple 
completed by Sardavapalus, 650 years before 
Christ. They came to this country three 


. "We learn from the Australian and New 
Zealand Gazette, that hopes are entertained 
in the colony of Victoria of a new branch of 

of: novel character. It is stated 
that a native variety of the silk worm may 
be found io. the bush of thia colony, clinging 


in countless swarms to the shrub which 
} its food. The worm is enclosed in a 
dark-coloured cocoon, the exterior of which 


th: 


q 
be 


32 


| 


"ned lingers 
Biot. that o’errans the 


"97 « both cf oll 
¢ 


On yonder ties the sau-light falls, 


the 


mpea the aca,; 
bes raze, mor 


gt ma, 


as I, 


bough, 


| bear a-merrier note 
befe warbling now; 


He's but ati Atad of 


the sky, 
livelong year 


dod an I sit me down, 


With shoute of langhter on me place 

regal crown; 

ebiidless king, would I accept 
Your armies and domain, 


and 


There's more of horiogr in their toush 


And blessing unto 


mé, 


Than m ute kingdom joined, 

So greater gifte to me are brought 
Thay Sheba’s Queen did bring 
To him, who at Jeruselem 

‘Was born to.be a king. 


Look 


my crown and then at yours, 


Look ip my beart and thine ; 


to those love lit eyes, 


lips 90 often 


kissed! 


O! noblest Roman of them all, 
That mother good and wise, 
_- Who pointed to ber little ones, | 
The jewels of ber eyes. 
Four sparkle ia my own to-day, 
Two deck a sinless brow; 


How grow my riches 


at the thought 


Of those in glory now! 
And yet no rood of all the earth, 


No ships upon the 


sea, 


No treasures rare, nor gold, nor gems, 


Are safely 


keptforme; 


Yet I am rich—myself a king! 


And here is my domain ; 
Which only God shall take away 
To give me back agsin! 


Railway and Steamboat Accidents. 


The tables of accidents in passenger traffic 
which we compile annually for the benefit of 


our readers are amongst 


and useful records of the year. 


the most instructive 
They show 


how far the companies who have charge of 
the conveyance of such vast numbers of our 
population have discharged conscientiously 
the responsibilities which it entails. It is 


only by the public’s bein 


kept accurately 


informed upon this point that the mischiev- 
ous tendencies of monopolies can be coun- 
teracted, and legislation brought to bear 
upon the carelessness and indifference which 


they are apt to create. 


Unless they are 


acquainted with the extent of the evils re- 
—s from such causes, it is impossible 


that t 


ey can take effective measures to 


guard against them. It is to this vigilance 
on the part of the press that in a great de- 
gree may be attributed the gratifying results 
te which we are about to point attention. 
The following table shows the number of 


railroad accidents which 


with loss of life and inju 


have been attended 
to person during 


the year 1858, and, as will be seen, it offers 
a favourable comparison with that of the 


previous twelve months: 


Months. <Accids. Killed. Infjd. Accid’s. Killed, 
January, 4 3 7 15 12 i 
February, 8 8 35 12 16 61 
March, 9 $ 26 13 17. 
April, 6 15 16 Ss 86 
ay, 5 14 63 a 10 
June, 7 >. a 5 7 18 
July, 10 12 10 48 
August, 1 — 13 14 8 623 
September, 12 12 78 15 £418 88 
October, 8 1l 23 ll 8 60 


Total, 82 119 417 126 130 8530 


It should be stated th 


at the above figures 


do not include accidents caused by the care- 
| lesaness of travellers themselves, or deaths 


or injuries resulting from the reckless con- 
duct of persons in crossing the railway tracks 
when trains are running. 

The following additional table shows the 
number of accidents and the number of per- 


sons killed and injured 
years: 


Accidents. 
1853 138 
193 
1855... 142 
1856... 143 
1857... 126 
1858 82 

Total... . 824 


during the last six 


496 
186 589 
116 539 
195 629 
130 530 
119 417 
880 3200 


It will be seen from’ the above that, as 
compared with 1857, the number of acci- 


dents this year exhibi 


ts a diminution of 


about forty per cent., and that there is a 
large decrease in the number of persons 
killed andinjured. Extending the compari- 
son back to the previous five years, the re- 
sults will show a much larger average of 


decrease. 


As regards steamboat accidents the im- 
rovement is not of so marked a character, 
for the accidents themselves are not so 


much under the control 
vision as in the case of 


of a careful super- 
railways. Still, as 


will be seen by the following table, there is, 
as compared with the year 1857, a decrease 


of about eleven per cen 
accidents, and four and 


t. in the number of 
a quarter per cent. 


in the number of fatal casualties: 


Months. Accid’s. Accid’s. Killed. Wou'd 


45 £415 


m | te mm 00 


etal 


Total, 27 300 107 


| me | comm 


Slleeles! | 


For the last six years the number of lives 


lost and persons injured 


by steamboat acci- 


dents, not including those which have occur- 


red at sea, is as follows: 


Yer. Accidents. 
31 
sin © 48 
1 & 55 27 
29 
1857 
27 
Total, 192 


The first thing that 


Killed, Wounded. 
319 158 
587 225 
176 107 
3538 127 
322 86 
300 107 

2062 810 


will strike one in 


comparing the genera] results of the above 
tables, is the large proportion which deaths 
by steamboat accidents bear to the number 
of accidents themselves. Thus we find in 
six years 2062. deaths to 192 accidents, 
whilst for the same om we have by rail- 


way casualties only 


deaths to 832 acci- 


dents. This of course can only be attributed 
to the wholesale character of steamboat ac- 
cidents, and the difficulty of escaping the 


double perils of fire and 


water. 


The improvement under both heads ex- 


hibited by the present year is for us, how- 
ever, the important feature of these tables. 
This gratifying fact is to be attributed toa 


variety of causes, amongst others the use of 


better materials by the railwa Ses. pare in 


the construction of their 


trac locomo- 


tives, the substitution on steamboat lines of 
first class vessels for inferior ones, the ter 


ve énforced by the verdicts of juries 
aed the strictures of "the press, and the em- 


| ployment of a more trustworthy and 


respon- 


| gracefully al 


sible class" of “As 
wider Optio, the 
t we shall find a proportionate 


ultiés on failroads during the past year, it 
should be remembered aloo thet 

yout the, of boon. greatly 
extended, a fact whieh would make the in- 
creased occurrence of such accidents more 


likely.J—Zds, Pres, | 


THE GREAT COMET. 


‘A document has been issued from Har- 
yard University relating to the recent 
comet, which attracted vision of the 
whole human race. 

This celestial visitor, which slipped s0 
its invisible liue in space, 
was some 240,000,000 miles from us at the 
time of its discovery in June, avd it was 
then travelling at the rate of 65,000 miles 
an hour. This velocity constantly increased 
as the grand phenomenon approached the 
sun; and, like the swelling dimensions of 
the illusive phantasmagoria, it seemed daily 
to expand in bulk as we surveyed its filmy 
outlines. Its maximum velocity was nearly 
130,000 miles an hour, excelling the speed 
of the plamet Mercury. This was at its 
perihelion point. 52,000,000 miles seems 
te have been the measure of its distance 
from us October 11, or some 4,000,000 
nearer the earth than jt approached the 
sun. The difference between its aphelion 
and its perihelion velocity seems to be the 
difference between 480 miles and 128,000 
miles in an hour. The difference between 
its remotest and its nearest solar distance is 
14,244,000,000, or nearly eight times the 
distance of the planet Uranus. This im- 
mense reach, however, would hardly carry 
it to another system, when the nearest 
fixed star is billions of leagues from us. 
Its period of orbital revolution is about 
twenty or twenty-five centuries. 

The size of its nucleus varied as well as 
its speed. That ranged from two thousand 
miles diameter when about 140,000,000 
miles from us, and only 500 miles when 
less than one-third that distance. The 
intensity of its light was deeper at its 
smaller phase. That nucleus evolved a 
number of luminous envelopes, which in 
aggregate formed a beautiful amphitheatre 
to the spectator at the Cambridge Refractor. 
To smaller glasses these concentric arches 
were conglomerate, and formed a hood, halo, 
or brilliant bow over the nucleus. Indeed, 
the halo appeared larger than a semi-circle, 
even nearer the sweep of an entire circle. 
It certainly closed in, until the dark axis 
prevented its further penetration or pro- 
gress toward the formation of a whole peri- 


phery. 

On the 10th of October its train ex- 
tended over 50,000,000 miles in length, 
and exhibited a spread of 10,000,000 in 
width. Both these dimensions varied; the 
length shrank to 10,000,000, and the 
breadth narrowed to 1,500,000. Faint 
streamers also darted from or flashed forth 
occasionally at an inconceivable rate of 
velocity, sometimes to the remoteness of 
50,000,000 miles. 


America Visited from Africa before 
Columbus. 


Many years "B0, in opening a mound or 
ancient burial place on Grave Creek, Vir- 
inia, an oval stone was found, with three 
wee of inscription in some written lan 
W. B. Hodgson, ead of Savannah, for a 
while Consul of the United States in Bar- 
bary, North Africa, and now of the city of 
New York, assigned it to a Numidian origin 
in his Notes on “North Africa,”’ and said: 
‘“‘ Near one of the skeletons in the upper 
vault was found the stone in question, with 
three lines of alphabetic characters. It is 
of an oval form, three-fourths of an inch 
thick, and its material is a fine sandstone. 
This is the only example, I believe, of 
ancient alphabetic inscription in North 
America. The inscriptions on the Dighton 
rock and the pictorial writiog of Mexico and 
Yucatan are symbolic, not alphabetic. The 
history of this trialinear lapidary inscription 
I had at first regarded as apocryphal. Mr. 
Schoolcraft has, however, confirmed it, and 
described the stone. Who was the gorgeous 
chieftain whose engraved signet was found 
by his side? Did he come from the Canary 
Islands, where the Numidian characters and 
language prevailed? Shall we recur to the 
lost Atlantis? Could any of the Carthage- 
nian or African vessels, which usually visited 
the ‘ Fortunate’ or Canary Islands, have 
been carried to the New World? The 
peopling of America is quite as likely to be 
due to Africa and Europe as to Asia. His- 
tory preserves the memory of the circum- 
navigation of Africa by several expeditions. 
The Periplus of Hanno, the ae sa a 
was the subject of a written narrative. 
With these historical indications that the 
Atlantic was in early ages navigated by 
Mediterranean vessels, I find no difficulty 
in supposing the stone in question to have 
been brought thence.” 


GERMAN LIFE. 


The men were upon one side of the street, 
and the women upon the other, and it must 
be at least two miles that they walk to the 
chapel, besides passing shenegh the principal 
streets, singing ever as they go. Every thing 
in Germany begins and ends with a dance, 
and the church celebrations are not an cx- 
ception. Every village inn has its ball-room, 
the best finished and most pleasant room in 
the house; but the ball itself strikes us as 
the most repulsive of any feature of peasant 
life. Very frequently they occur on Sun- 
days also, and begin early in the afternoon, 
with two or three fiddlers for musicians. 
The smoking and drinking commence at the 
same time, and in a few hours the room is 
dark with the clouds from the fragrant 
weed, the wine is standing in dirty pools 
over all the floors and tables; the men are 
stupefied, and all are heated and reeking 
with perspiration, presenting a most disgust- 
ing and heart-sickening scene, yet their feet 
never weary—they dance till night, and 
then till morning. 

But we have attended balls where the 
assembly consisted of merchants, officials, 
and respectable mechanics, and at which 
gentlemen of the highest rank were present 
as spectators, and the room was also filled 
with smoke to suffocation. The gentlemen 
walked about between the dances with cigars 
ia their mouths, puffing without ceremony 
into the faces of the Tedies, and spitting 
upon the floor, without a seeming thought 
that they were doing any thing contrary to 
the most gentlemanly deportment, as indeed 
they are not as it is here understood. No 
German imagines tobacco smoke to be dis- 
agreeable on any occasion, and in the most 
refined circles after tea the cigars are light- 
ed, and the puffing kept up for hours, where 
the ladies are elegant, accomplished, and 
dressed in the most recherche style. If they 
walk in the garden it is the same, they 
smoke, smoke, smoke; cigar ere are 
placed upon the dining-tables in hotels, and 
nowhere in Germany are there saloons pro- 
vided for ladies. There is no common room 
for the meeting of either gentlemen or ladies 
except the smoking-room; and ladies in 
hotels are not expected to linger after din- 
ner, or spend the evening where gentlemen 
can enjoy their society. e hear this often 
lamented am themselves, but it is the 
custom, and is no such thing as 
changing a German custom.— Peasant Life 
in Germany. 


| 


, and that the next object of at- 
tion was the novel. And out of twenty- 
five persons, if there were five who looked 
at 


tended to works of science, it was as much 
as you could expect. Well, one class, I be- 


lieve, is very much like another in titis 
respect, and in examining the returns of 
lending libraries, such as there are in this 
town, I find the result of the cursory inspec- 
tion which I have made is, that in this 
Institution, (the Athenzum) for example, 
there are, I think, 28,000 books taken out 
to read, and of these there were about 
17,000 or nearly 18,000 which consisted of 
novels, while the remainder, or about 10,000, 
were works of history and of all other de- 
scriptions.” 


Judge Edmonds and the Spirits. 


We see it stated that Judge Edmonds, in 
a recent lecture at Dodworth’s Hall, New 
York, recognized some rather grave difficul- 
ties connected with the modern spirit reve- 
lations, in which the Judge has so strongly 
professed to believe. What seemed to be 
communications from disembodied spirits, 
he admitted, were v@ry often “prodgets of 
the medium’s own mind, or of minds 

ot in commanication with it,-and it 
was impossible by any test yet discovered, 
to distinguish the genuine communications 
of the spirits from their illusory fancies.” 
Rather a broad concession that; and when 
we put beside it a somewhat blunt remark 
made not long since by one of the most 
prominent and intelligent “ spiritualists” of 
this city, we think the system may be re- 
garded as coming into quite a hopeful way. 
“The fact is,’”’ said the gentleman referred 
to, ‘“‘ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
spirits will lie so that you cannot believe a 
word they say!” 

Apropos to this is a fact which is 
lished as having recently oceurred at New 
Bedford. The son of a Mr. Wade was sup- 
posed to be lost with a wrecked ship some 
years ago. The father, a full believer in 
the truth of mediumship between mortals 
and immortals, enjoyed communications 
with his loved and lost son. The son, 
through a medium, informed him that he 
was happy, among the saints, and that a 
crown of glory was in reserve for himself. 

Mr. Wade, however, was ‘‘taken all 
aback”? a few days since by the arrival of 
his'son in the form of flesh and blood, and 
his relation of wondrous escapes by field and 
flood. Remarkably stable and reliable, cer- 
tainly, is this wonderful science of spirit- 
communication !—Chris. Secretary. 


A DOG’S SENSE OF JUSTICE. 


A friend of mine, William P. Gould, Esq., 
of Greene county, Alabama, owned, many 
ears ago, a Newfoundland dog of remarka- 
le size and beauty. Carlo, for that was 
his omen, ing an uncommon 
shave of the docility, sagacity, and adhesive 
attachment for persons characteristic of his 
race, was, of course, a prime favourite with 
his master and the family. His usual places 
of resort were the yard and lots immediately 
around the family residence. Beyond these 
he seldom strayed, either in the cee of 
game or to follow a person he liked. 

His master went one day into the woods 
near the house, to shoot squirrels. Carlo, 
impelled by an uncommon freak of playful- 
ness or affection, followed him, but kept 
some distance in the rear, as if conscious 
that, being uninvited, he came unwelcome 
to the sport. A few caressing words dnd 
pats upon the head sufficed to restore his 
confidence, and he trotted along close upon 
the heels of his master, stopping when he 
did, but never venturing to circle through 
the woods in quest of game. 

A large fox squirrel ran up a tree close 
by the sportsman, who levelled his gun and 
shot it dead. The noise which it made in 
falling upon the dry leaves attracted the 
notice of Carlo, who rushed forward, seized 
the carcass, and began to shake and rend it 
with great violence. The voice of his mas- 
ter, commanding him to put it down, was 
unheeded. The destructive instincts of the 
dog triumphed over his habit of prompt 
obedience, and he tore the squirrel into 
fragments, and scattered them upon the 
ground at the base of the tree. 

Irritated at the disobedience of his fa- 
vourite, the sportsman whipped him severe- 
ly with a branch which he tore from a bush, 
holding him by the leather collar which was 
fastened round his neck. The dog howled 
most piteously during the infliction of the 
es and ran back home the moment 

e was released. 

It was quickly noticed by the family that 
some great change had come over the gay 
and frolicksome Carlo. He discontinued 
his almost constant visits to the house to 
receive the caresses of the family. With 
drooping head and tail, and most rueful 
expression of face, he glided mournfully 
about the premises, and when called, especi- 
ally by his master, would hasten to hide 
himself from sight in some covert place 
about the yard. He showed by his actions 
as plainly as words could have spoken it, 
that he felt himself to be in deep disgrace. 
As he persistently rejected all overtures of 
reconciliation made by his master, the affair 
seemed to be as incapable of adjustment, as 
it was of explanation, between the offending 
and the offended party. 

After several days spent in this way, 
Carlo disappeared, and was not to be found 
any where upon the — Could it be 
possible that he ha = into voluntary 
exile to atone for his fault? Or had he, 
imitating the folly of lordly man, made way 
with his own life, to cancel his disgrace, 
and escape the taunts of his fellow dogs? 
There was no end to the conjectures in the 
family as to the cause of his disappearance, 
and no end to the search for his retreat. 
But he came not to the accustomed calif, 
and there was neither footprint nor sign fo 
tell whither he had gone. 

In the evening of the second day of his 
absence, his master was seated in the front 
piazza of the family mansion, engaged in 
reading, when Carlo suddenly walked in 
with a large fox squirrel in his mouth. 
Going straight up to his master, he deposited 
the carcass at his feet, looked up into his 
face, and gave a few short, cheerful yelps, 
wagging his tail all the time, and looking 
the very picture of canine content and de- 
light. The squirrel had evidently just been 
killed, as the body was still warm, and 
showed unmistakable signs that life had 
been extinguished by the pressure of teeth 
and claws. 

Carlo at once recovered his cheerfulness 
and resumed his former habits. He had 
erred, repented, and atoned for his offence, 
and remained ever after to the end of his 
days a privileged favourite in the family of 
his owner. 

Strange as this instance of canine sagacity 
may seem to those who deny to dogs even 
the faintest glimmer of the rational faculty, 
it is nevertheless not more strange than true, 
since the facts herein detailed are related 
one of the most respectable families of the 
South. How Carlo came in possession of 
the squirrel has never been satisfactorily 
ascertained. All the probabilities are in 
favour of the supposition that he caught it 
in the woods by stratagem or by fleetness of 


foot. 

By what process did the sagacious animal 
reach the conclusion that his offence was to 
be atoned for by the return of a whole 
squirrel for the one he had torn? Yea, 
more. How came he to know or believe 


of atonement by the restoration of like for 
like? ‘There's the rub. For ourselves, we 
neither concede nor deny a ified ration- 
ality to the lower orders of creation, but 
in 

Roger ds Coverly, that ‘much may be said 
on sidés of it.” — Home Journal. 


Harm any Garden. 


Winter Care or Stock.—First among 
the peculiar labouis of the present time is 
the preparation and completion of such 
quarters for the farm stock as shall insure 
protection from wintry blasts—such as shall 
guaranty both the comfort and health of the 
animals placed therein. If these are not se- 
cured, hay-mows reaching to ridge-poles, 
and granaries filled to repletion, are of little 
worth in keeping up a condition of phy- 
sical development. furnishing these 
there are a few objects which should be 
sought by every man who desires the well- 
being of animals under his care, viz. warmth, 
dryness, ventilation, light, cleanliness. ‘A 

und of boards is equal to a pound of 

f,” once wrote a contributor to the 
columns of the Rural, and we never observe 
a horse or cow drawn up on the lee side of 
a fence for shelter, but we think the owner 
has an excellent opportunity to satisfy him- 
self of the truth of the proposition. 
natural héat must be kept, and when an 
animal is thus ex , stern demands are 
made upon the oily secretions for the caloric 


necessary, and soon the plumpness and rich- 


ness which summer has given, are carried 
away upon the wings of the wind. In the 
case of milch cows, warmth is pre-eminently 
needful to keep up a perfect condition of the 
lacteal organs. “Flint,” in his Milch Cows 
and Dairy Farming, remarks:—“ The less 
cows are exposed to the cold of winter, the 
better; they eat less, thrive better, and give 
more milk when housed all the time than 
when exposed to the cold. Caid mentions 
a case where a herd of cows, which had been 
usually supplied from troughs and pipes in 
the stalls, were, on account of an obstruc- 
tion in the pipes, obliged to be turned out 
twice a day to be watered in the yard. The 

uantity of milk instantly decreased, and in 
three days the falling off became very con- 
siderable. After the pipes were restored, 
and the cows again watered as before, in 
their stalls, the flow of milk returned.” 
Were we to form a judgment of the cleanli- 
ness or filthiness of cattle by the appear- 
ance of the generality of stables—especially 
those devoted to the cow—we should be 
strongly impressed with the idea that they 
(the cattle) were naturally dirty, and would 
thus be libelling the animals, when the ag- 
ar) of foul stuff is owing to the sloven- 
iness of the man in charge. 


SHoEING Horses THAT OveR-REACH.— 
“Why not put’the front shoes a little fur- 
ther forward, and the hind shoes a little 
further backward?” Plainly, because that 
will not increase the speed of the fore-feet 
and retard that of the hinder, which is just 
what you want to accomplish. But to do 
this, make the toe calks of the fore-feet very 
low, and set the shoe back as far as possible, 
with high-heel calks. Then, reverse this 
method upon the hind-feet. Thus, the fore- 
feet will be enabled to get out of the way of 
the hind. feet, and the clicking and loosening 
of shoes will cease. Thi will also help the 
speed of the horse. 


WILLow.—The common willow is the 
am for farmers who would make hedges. 
t grows four times as fast as any of the 
thorns. Willows are propagated at a twen- 
tieth part of the cost of the thorn, and they 
come to a growth large enough to make a 
fence in less than a fourth part of the time 
required for thorns. We have various kinds 
of willows in this quarter, and they bear our 
cold winters as well as the oak and maple. 
The yellow willow is of very rapid growth; 
and it is quite common in this quarter. No 
are required, as the willow is p 
gated by cuttings, which may be had in 
abundance without cost. These are run into 
the ground on the line of the fence at any 
time in April, and they will grow without 
culture where the soil is good. Take an 
willow cuttings that are from one and a half 
to two inches in diameter, let them be twelve 
inches long, and on setting them take an iron 
bar to make a hole. This should be twelve 
inches deep, so as to let the upper end of the 


cutting come even with the surface of the 
_— The cuttings should be procured 
fore the sap begins to move. The fore 


part of March is a good time to cut them, 
and then they might lay out in the sun, on 
the woodpile, or, elsewhere to the time of 
setting—the bark thus adheres more closely 
to the wood than when the willow is cut in 
April, and will not peel. Most people who 
set willows for hedge-rows leave the ends of 
the cutting several inches above ground, 
thinking to gain one year’s growth, but they 
are more likely to lose the cutting. The 
willow has an advantage over all kinds of 
thorn, as the trimmings are worth something 
for firewood, and will repay all the labour of 
trimming when cut once in five years. Wet 
meadows are the home of the willow; and 
where a ditch makes a partial fence the wil- 
low on the bank will soon make the rest. 
When the fence alone is the object, the wil- 
lows should be cut as low as four or five feet 
from the ground.— Ploughman. 


Ontons.—“ Onions,” says Dr. Hall, “are 
one of the most nutritious, healthful, and 
detestable articles of food found in our mar- 
kets. We never ate one to our knowledge, 
and never expect to; we can smell them a 
mile off, perhaps. A few grains of coffee, 
eaten immediately afterwards, or a tea-spoon- 
ful of vinegar swallowed, removes at once 
the odour from the breath. If onions are 
half boiled, and the water thrown away, and 
then put into soup to be boiled ‘done,’ the 
odour will be but little noticed.” 


SquasHEs.—There are not so many va- 
rieties of the squash as is commonly sup- 
d. The summer squashes include the 
round (or scolloped) and crooked-neck sorts. 
These must be eaten before ripening; after 
the rind has become so hard that the finger 
nail can not easily pierce it, the squash is 
not suitable forthe kitchen. Another class 
embraces the Valparaiso, the acorn, vegeta- 
ble marrow, and Canada _ crook-necked 
squashes. These are not to be eaten until 
fully ripe, which occurs inthe autumn. A va- 
riety, called the Hubbard squash, has lately 
been disseminated in some quarters, and said 
to be equal to the marrow, and a better 
keeper in winter. We hope it will prove to 
be so. All these late squashes should be 
kept cool and dry, and not much exposed to 
the light; so managed, they can be preserved 
nearly all winter. These several sorts have 
been hybridized, by being raised in the vi- 
cinity of each other and of “om en and 
melons, but no improvement has been made 
on the originals. For pies, or as a vegeta- 
ble for the dinner-table, nothing is better 
than a good winter squash ; and from among 
the whole lot, give us the pure Boston veg- 
etable marrow, and we will be content.— 
Amer. Agriculturist. 


EXAMINING Bottoms oF WELLS AND 
CisTeRNS.—It is not generally known, we 
think, how easy a matter it is to examine 
the bottom of a well, cistern, or pond of 
water by the use of a common mirror (look- 
ing-glass). When the sun is shining bright- 
ly, hold a mirror so that the reflected rays 
of light will fall into the water. A bright 
spot will be seen at the bottom, so light as 
to show the smallest object very ae 
By this means we have examined the bot- 
toms of wells fifty to eighty feet deep, when 
half full or more of water. The smallest 
straw, or other small object, can be perfectly 
seen from the surface. In the same way, 
one can examine the bottom of ponds and 
rivers, if the water be somewhat clear, and 
not agitated by winds or rapid motion. If 
a well or cistern be under cover, or shaded 
by buildings, so that the sun light will not 
fall near the opening, it is only necessary to 


employ two mirrors, using one to reflect the 


light to the ing, and another to send it 
down into the water. Light 
may be thrown fifty or a hundred yards to 
the precise spot desired, and then reflected 
downward. We have used the mirrors with 
success to reflect the light around a field to 
a shaded spot, and also to carry it from a 
south window through two and then 
into a cistern under the north side of the 
house. Half a dozen reflections of the ages 
may be made, though each mirror dimini 

the brillianey of the light. Let anyone not 
familiar with this method try it, and he will 
find it not only useful, but a pleasing experi- 
ment. It will perhaps reveal a mass of 
sediment at the bottom of a well, which has 
been little thought of, but which may have 
been a fruitful source of disease by its decay 
in the water.—Amer. Agricul. 


Children's Colunn. 
THE SEED AND THE PRAYER. 

Mamma, I’ve often heard you say, 

That God is listening when we pray, 


And, if I do indeed believe, 
That what I ask I shall receive. 


Why will He not, then, take away, 

My naughty, sinful heart to-day, 

And make me bumble, meek, and mild, 
A quiet aod obedient child? 


I ask Him every day and night 

For a new heart that’s clean and white; 
You know I have not got it yet— 

He hears my prayer—can he forget? 


No, darling, God does not forget, 
Although he has not answered yet? 
And if you'll listen, I will try 

And give you now a reason why. 


I once pulled up a garden weed, 

And in its place I dropped a seed; 
Because they told me God’s great power 
Could change that seed into a flower. 


I was a little child, you know, 

And thought the seed would quickly grow; 
But days and weeks went slowly round 
‘And still it lay deep in the ground. 


At length there came some gentle rain, 
And when the sun sbone forth again, 

I hastened to the spot alone, 

Wherein my little seed was sown ; 


And there I saw the softened ground 
Raised in a gently heaving mound, 
And in the middie there was seen 
Two little leaves of brightest green. 


And day by day, and hour by hour, 

I watched until there came a flower; 

And thought how good that God must be 
_ That gave such pretty flowers to me. 


And now, my dear, your little prayer 
Is like the seed I dropped in there ; 
God gives it in your hand to sow, 
And promises the seed sball grow. 


And if you wait and watch, and pray, 
The seed will spring up day by day, 
And God will bless it like my flower, 
Both with the sunshine and the shower; 


Until at length, one morning bright. 
You'll find a heart both clean and white, 
And evermore your song will be, 

How very good God is to me! 


THE FIRST LIE. 


I shall never forget my first lie, although it 
happened when I was a very little girl. My 
youngest sister had a farthing, with which 
she wished to buy a fig; and being too ill to 
go down to the shop herself, she engaged me 
to go. Accordingly I went. As I was re 
turning with the fig, nicely done up in a small 
paper, suddenly the thought occurred to me 
that I should like to look at the fig. So I very 
carefully opened the paper, when the fig looked 
so very tempting, I thought I could not help 
tasting ita little at one end. I had scarcely 
dispatched that bit before I wanted it all, and 
without much more thought I ate up the whole 
fig. 
Then, when the fig was all gone, and I had 
nothing to do but to think, I began to feel 
very uncomfortable—I stood disgraced before 
myself. I thought of running away off some- 
where, I did not know exactly where, but 
from whence I should never come back. It 
was long before I reached home, and I went as 
quickly as I could, and I told my sister that I 
had lost the farthing. I remember she cried 
sadly, but I went directly out into the garden, 
and tried to think of something else; but in 
vain—my own guilt stared me steadily in the 
face, and I was wretched. 

Although it wanted a few minutes to our 
dinner hour, yet it seemed very long to me, I 
was anxious some event might intervene be- 
tween me and the lie I had told. I wandered 
about the garden with a very heavy spirit. I 
thought I would give worlds if it had not hap- 
pened. When the dinner hour came, I was 
seated in my high chair at my father’s side, 
when my sister made her appearance, crying, 
and looking very much grieved. 

My father immediately inquired what the 
matter was. Then my mother stated the 
story, the conclusion of which was that I had 
“lost the farthing.” I can never forget the 
look of kind, perfectly unsuspecting confidence 
with which my father turned to me, and, with 
his large blue eyes full in my face, said, 
“ Whereabouts did you lose the farthing? Per- 
haps we can find it again.” Not for a single 
instant could I brave that tone and that look, 
but bursting into tears, I screamed out, ‘‘O! 
I did not lose the farthing; I ate up the fig!” 

A silence, as of the grave, ensued. No one 
spoke. In an instant I seemed to be separated 
at an immense distance from all the rest of the 
family. A great gulf yawned between us. A 
sense Of loneliness and desolation came over 
me, the impression of which, I presume, will 
go with me forever. I left the table, and all 
that afternoon, the next day, and during the 
week, my feelings were melancholy in the ex- 
treme. But, as time wore away, and my fa- 
ther and mother, brothers and sisters, received 
me back to their love and favour, my spirits 
recovered their wonted tone. The whole event 
left an indelible impression on my mind and 
heart. It convinced me that the way of trans- 
gression is hard.—Sargent’s School Monthly. 


TRUST. 


A lady, who had interested herself much on 
the behalf of two navvies embarking for the 
seat of war in the Crimea, bad purchased four 
warm knitted vests for them, but bad no means 
of getting them conveyed to the vessel on 
board which her poor shivering friends had 
embarked. Who was to take the much-needed 
articles of clothing to the vessel? Says she: 

“ Beneath a lamp in the street stood a group 
of boys. Its light fell on a faee which seemed 
to introduce the sort of messenger I desired. 
The story was told him. ‘Now, my boy, we 
are strangers, and I do not want to know your 
name or where you live, nor any clue to either. 
You might take these vests, make twenty 
shillings upon them, or give them away to 
your father or brothers, if you choose, I[ 
should never send the police after you; but my 
confidence in the honour of English boys, which 
stands so high now, would be broken down. 
And those two noble honest men would suffer, 
and might take cold and go into consumption, 
and die; and their wives and children break 
their hearts about them.’ 

“The boy’s eyes flashed under the lamplight, 
and snatching the parcel, he said, ‘Trust me! 
I’m the boy for it.’ 

“ Eighteen pence happened to be the worldly 
all we bad with us, after paying for the vests. 
I told him how sorry I was for this; but it 
would pay his boat each way, and he would 
have sixpence and a happy heart to lie down 
with at night. 

“<‘Tt’s a plenty, Father’s a waterman. I 
shall get his boat for nothing. All’s right,’ 
and off he ran. 

“ A note had been enclosed in the parcel to 
one of the officers with whom I had had some 
conversation, requesting him to send me one 

line by post that night or next morning, to say 


that the parcel had reached its dectined own. 


ers. 

“ The next day passed, and the next, bat no 
letter came from the Jura. We read in the 
Times that she had sailed on Thureday morning. 
The day posts of Saturday arrived, but brought 
no pews of the 
' “My trast failed. ‘My boy is dishonest,’ 
I said, ‘and my confidence in human honour 
ean never be the same again.’ 

“ But by the last post on Saturday evening, 
came a note from the officer alluded to, to say 
that at about sevea o'clock on Wednesday 
evening, a boy had taken a parcel on board, 
and had requested permission to deliver it to 
two men in the presence of the captain of the 
ship, the chief officer of the corps, and the 
medical officer. 

“ Having discharged his duty, the last sound 
beard amidst the splashing of bis oars, as be 
left the ship’s side, was the shout, ‘Tell that 
ere lady I kept my word, and the jackets was 
in time.’ 

“All honour to the English boy, who sus 
tained my right to trust my brothers, young 
or old. The world is not so wide, but we shall 
meet again, I hope; and, meet when we may, 
the trusty and the trusting will be friends.” 


HE FOUR GOSPELS, WITH A COMMEN.- 
TARY.—The Four Gospels, according to the 
Authorized Version, with Original and Selected 
Parallel References and Marginal Readings, and 
an Original and Copious Critical and Explanatory 
ae corny By the Rev. David Brown, D.D., 
Professor, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 12mo. 

50 cents. 

From the ian Magazine. 

This edition of the Gospels is certainly one of 
the most remarkable ever issued. A small vol- 
umé, of nearly 250 pages, contains the four Gos- 
pels, with excellent Notes by Dr. Brown, and the 
— is only Afty cents. The volume is convenient 

reference; and the Christian traveller now finds 
it an easy thing to a Commentary of the four 
Gospels with him on his journey. The Notes are 
compiled by one of Scotia’s honoured worthies, and 
generally run page for page with the text. The 
wisdom of the Professor was taxed to the utmost 
in producing a Commentary that in learning is up 
to the present standard of criticism, whilst in per- 
spicuity it is adapted to the understanding of the 
masses. Dr. Brown frequently quotes from Stier, 
Alford, Olshausen, 4c; but the whole scope of his 
Notes is practical, with an evangelical spirit. The 
type is, of course, fine. This is, in fact, one of 
excellencies of the volume; for one of its objects 
is to press as much as possible into the smallest 
space. We predict an extensive sale for this ad- 
mirable wor 

MATERIALS FOR THOUGHT, DESIGNED ror Young 
Mey. By the Rev. G. Owen. 16mo. 50 cents. 

NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 

An excellent little volume. The selections of 
which it is composed are judicious, practical, and 
vigorous, and are adapted to make a salutary im- 
pression. It will be an appropriate gift for young 
men.— Presbyterian. 

This volume contains a series of well-written 
articles, on topics of general interest, selected from 
various sources, which claim the attention of 
young men.— Christian 

The author of this work has done a good service 
in its way, and those who read the work will 
have their minds kindled by the influences drawn 
from the volume, which can never be otherwise 
than salutary.— Pennaylvania Inquirer. 

A compilation from choice and rare publications, 
in harmony with the religious spirit which marks 
the present era. It may be read with thoughtful 
pleasure and improvement, covering as it does a 
great variety of topics.—North American. 

*,* A copy of either of these works will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 8—3t 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. — Prosrscrus 

ror 1859.—The Ninth Volume of the Pares- 
BYTERIAN Magazine, edited by C. Van 
laer, D.D., will begin in January, 1859. The value 
of a Religious Monthly as an ally of the Religious 
Weeklies in supplying Christian literature for the 
families of the Presb rian Church, must be readi- 
ly admitted. The Magazine will 
deones subjects connected with the Doctrines, Poli- 
ty, Life, and Work of the Church, with a regard to 
a due proportion of miscellaneous and general 
reading. 

The includes, in its 

ar Monthly plan, Siz tments, vis., Mis- 
eellaneous Communications, Household Thoughts, 
Historical and Biographical, Review and Criticism, 
The Religious World, and Fragments of the Day, 
Under Review and Criticism, the Editor poseg 
this year to notice every volume and pampAiet issued 
by Presbyterians, so far as they may come within 
his knowledge, as well as to continue his usual 
Reviews of books. In this Department, as in every 
other, his motto will be, as heretofore, “Indepen- 
dence now and forever.” Whilst a Magazine must 
necessarily follow, in its general discussions, the 
course demanded by the events of the day, the 
editor will be expected to exercise judgment and 
charity, as well as whatever skill may be at his 
command, in selection and wnanagement of his 
subjects. 

The last year’s volume contains the fullest dis- 
cussion on Slavery that has been had for some 
years; and it may be affirmed that the discussion 
was seasonable and to edification, and will tend, 
with God’s blessing, to the peace of the Presby- 
terian Church. The last volume also contains the 
most complete history of the proceedings of the 
American Bible Society that is to be found. Vol- 
umes of 1858 are bound and ready for delivery at 
$1.25 per volume; by mail, $1.50. 

The price of the PaessrreriAn Magazine igs 
One Dollar a year, always prepaid, or siz copies 
for Five Dollars. All, who think well of the Ma. 
gazine, are invited to assist in its circulation, 

dress, J. M. WILSON, Pubdiisher, 
No. 111 South Tenth street, Philadelphia. 
jan 8—2t 


FEMALE COLLEGE—Glendale, 
Hamilton county, Ohio. 
ACULTY. 

Rev. Joseph G. Montfort, D.D., President; Rev. 
Samuel 8. Potter, A.M.; Rev. Ludlow D. Potter, 
A.M.; Mrs. E. J. McFerson, Associate Principal ; 
Mrs. Phebe Potter; Miss Sarah Parke Morrison; 
Miss Mary Parke McFerson; Miss M. Maria Mor- 
rison; Miss E. Louisa M. Wylie; C. B. Chap- 
man, M.D., Lecturer on the Natural Sciences; 
Mons. Philibert Beaugureau, Drawing and French. 

Department of Music.—Madame line Rivé, 
Principal ; Miss Harriet Staub. 

The location of this Institution, twelve miles 
north of Cincinnati, on the Cincinnati, Hamilton, 
and Dayton Railroad, gives it superior advan 
It is accessible, and remarkably healthy, not a 
serious case of sickness having occurred in the 
Institution since its establishment. No better lo- 
cation could have been selected for a Female 
College. It is a beautiful and attractive place, 
laid out by an association of gentlemen from Cin- 
cinnati as a suburban village. The taste displayed 
in gardens, groves, and walks, together with its 
beautiful natural scenery, cannot fail to please 
the eye and cultivate a taste for the beautiful in 
nature and-art. Add to this the refined social 
advantages, the entire absence of the various ex- 
citements and temptations that attend female 
institutions located in cities, and in the immediate 
vicinity of institutions for young men, and its 
facilities, by railroad communication in all direc. 
tions, and we have a combination of attractions 
superior to any that can be found in the western 
country. 

The Collegiate Year is divided into two Sessions 
of yom weeks each ; the first Session commenced 
on Monday, the 6th of September, 1858; and the 
second commencing on Monday, the 7th of Febru- 
ary next. There will be a vacation of two wecks, 
including the holidays. Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged for the time they may 


be present. 
EXPENSES. 

Board in the Institution, room furnished, tuition 
in all the branches of the regular course, fuel, 
lights, and annum, $200. Orna- 
mental branches an odern Languages, extra. 

Application for admission or for Catalogues, and 
all letters of inquiry, or on business relating to the 
Institution, should be directed, 

GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
jan 1—4t¢ Glendale, Hamilton county, Ohio. 


HE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Publishes One Thousand Choice MIlustrated 
Books for Children and Youth, being the largest 
collection in the country. They are now publishing 
a new Book every Saturday Morning. 
Elegantly illustrated Catalogues may be had 
without charge, by addressing the 
AMERICAN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
x” A large assortment of Bibles, together with 
the Devotional Books used in the various evangeli- 
cal churches, always kept. 4 oct 


ROVER & BAKER’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES.—No. 495 

Broadway, New York, and 730 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia.—The Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine Company sell the two best Machines in use. 
One makes the Shultle, or Lock Stitch, a stitch well 
adapted for sewing goods that are not to be washed 
and ironed; the other is a Machine making the 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch, or, the Lock 
Stitch that is Locked. 

A New Style. Price $50. 

This Machine is a great improvement upon all 
previous Machines for family use. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


To all of which the Tribune says Amen.— New York Tribune. 
York Independent. 


We like Grover & Baker's best.— 
Which is best? Grover & Baker’s.—New York Dispatch. 
Superior to all others.— New York . 

it.—N. ¥. Express. 


It requires no re fug.— New York 

For family use they are unrivalled —N. Daily News. 
They sew a seam t will not rip.— New York Courier. 
It performs nobly and expeditiously —N. Y. Examiner. 
Remarkable for the elasticity of seam.— Gazette. 
Weil adapted to all kinds of ily sewing.—JN. Y. Observer. 
Best adapted for family use —New York Book, 

We do not hesitate to recommend it—N. F. Chronicle. 
It sews and does not rip —life Mustrated. 
The prince of inventions. — Protestant 

It is woman's best friend — New York Weekly News. 


their val 
t is in ite peculiar stitech— Frm 
We attest its simplicity and durability. — . 
We know of — having equal 
to 


| 
nov 6—13t 


INARY—Offored t a or Gentleman 

and Lady, with small family, six rooms or 
less, play-ground, piano forte and other furniture, 
at small rent. Can make $800 per annum. Pres- 
byterian preferred, with best testimonials. Ad- 
dress immediately, R. L. SIBBET, 

jan Shippensburg, Ponnsylvanis.' 


EACHER WANTED.—A Lady, a member of 
the Church, to in the 
prunes and h English branches, and also 
e Piano and Singing. The situation is in « 
Minister's in and the School 
would consist of his little children, with a few 
others, not exceeding twelve or fifteen in all. Sala- 
ry $300, and board, washing, 4c. Address 
TENNESSEE, 


Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
jan 8—3t Philadelphia. 


EMALE SEMINARY FOR SALE OR RENT. 
—The Mercersburg Female Seminary is now 
for Sale or Rent. The Buildings will ac- 
commodate a family and from sixteen to twenty 
boarders. The School Rooms will seat fifty scho- 
of February, when possession can or on 
the Ist of April. furniture be 
purchased on very favourable terms from pre- 
sent Principal, if desired. Cooper to be made 
to the subscriber, JA 0. CARSON, 
Mercersburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
jan 1—3t* 
DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey.— 
The Sixty-first Semi-annual Term of this 
well-known School for Boys will open Janu 
26th. Applications for places should be 
early. Address Rev. J. I. HELM, or 
jan 1—6t® Rev. J. P. HUGHES. 


WANTED.—A com nt and ex- 
ienced Teacher desires a Class in Vocal 

and Instrumental Music. Would also act as Cho- 

rister and Organist in a Church. Location must 
central, and the situation a ent one. 

No objections to a situation in the —— Can 

give the best of references ae 

and abilities. Please MARSH, 


Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
jan 1—4t® Philadelphia. 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The eext 
Term of thie Institution will commence Jen- 
wary Sth, 1859, and continue monthe, with va- 
cation of a week in April. A healthfel lecatioa, 
superior teachers, and careful cultivation of the 
mind and heart, commend this Schoo! to the attea- 
tion of — Préuctpal 
iss H. AIN, 
dec 25—6t Newark, Delaware. 
EW BOOKS.—In addition te the New Books 
which have been issuing from the Press of the 
American Sunday-School Union every Saturday 
morning since the firet of September, there have 
been published, during the month of December, as 


follows: 

Saturday, December 4th.—Jenny and the Insects, 
Beautifully illustrated with coloured engravings. 
Large l6mo., eleganjy bound in estra English 
cloth, gilt, and gilt edges. 

Saturday, 11th.—Meat-Eaters, with 
some Account of their Haunts and Habits. B the 
author of Irish Amy, &c. Twenty beautiful ea- 
12mo., cloth. 


Saturday, December 25th.—The Snow Storm. 
18mo., cloth. Illustrated. 

Makiog a large and beautiful assortment of new 
and elegantly illustrated books for the Family and 
the School. 

They are all pat up ia handsome gilt bindings, 
suitable for presents. 

Other Books are in preparation, and will soon be 
published by 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No, 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
No. 375 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. dec 


8. & Son, 
Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Man- 
—_ Piers, and Side Walls, of every size, style and 
shape. 
Pler Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; and 
Pictere Frames, with frames for Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
ublication beingrreceived the moment of issue, and 
il Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. 
A —_ Gallery of ee open at all times, 
free. holesale and Retail dealers ia Mah 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to w 
they invite the attention of Te! customers. 
JAMES 8. EARLE & SON, 
| No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct 30—tf Opposite the Girard House. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK.—The assets of this Com- 
pany exceed five millions of dollars. $4,797,253.14 
are invested at seven per cent. interest, in Mort- 
sages on Real Estate worth ten millions of dollars. 
he interest on investment for the last twe years 
has paid the losses. 
a profits of the Company belong to the In- 
sured. 
The business is confined to Insurance on Lives. 
Premiums and Losses are payable in cash—a 
premium note has never been taken by this Com- 


pany. 

The Rates of Premium are lower then in many 
Companies. 

Pam all necessary information, also 
blank application may be had at the office 
of F. RATCHFORD STARR, 

Ageat for Pennsy! vania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
Taromas Rosse, Jous 
Morpeca: L. Dawson, Gronos H. Srvaat, 
Gronee M. Sraovup, E. 8. 
Cuaaces 8S. Wuarts, J. LEAmive, 
Joszru Patrerson, C. Lupwise, 
Joun M. Atwoop, G. Corrin, 
Tuomas H. Powens, Groner W.Totarn, 
Tuomas Wartrson. 

jane 5—12m 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestaut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and smal! sums received, and psid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
to the day of with- 

w 

Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 
oa on Monday evening from seven uatil nine 


President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 

ap 17—+tf 


UYLER & CO., FURNISHING UNDERTAK- 
ERS.—No. 536 Broadway, near Spring 
street, New York.—Warerooms of Fisk’s Patent 
Metallic Burial Cases.—Wood Coffins furnished, 
and Undertakers supplied with every requisite for 
Funerals. 

Fisk’s Patent Metallic Burial Cases, ame and 
indestructible, for protecting and preserving the 
dead for ordinary interment, for vaults, for trane- 
portation, or for any other desirable purpose. 
Prices, adult size, $25 te $60; children sizes, $8 
to 920. dec 25—3m 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subecribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to masy 

recent warantee, of Belle, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send fora Circular. Belle for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
jane 19—1y* West Troy, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale ¢ 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 8 cares 
fully packed aad rded. aug 9—+f 


AMILY FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Subscrib- 
ers have constantly on hand all the best 
brands of Flour from 8t. is, Ohio, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, selected with care for family use. 
Also the choicest Buckwheat Meal, Corn Meal, 
and Grahem Flours. For sale, and delivered at the 
lowest cash prices. 
ALLMANN & ZEHNDER, Fleur Deslers, 
Corner of fourth aod Vine streets, Philadelphia. 
oct 30—13t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT. 


No. 606 Chestnat &t above Sixth, Pt ila- 
and No. 630 iway, Niw York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the «discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates, of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
hon, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
year, $45.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
07 The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


we 


| NEWSPAPER AND NOVEL READING | that the offence either required or admitted 
these, as in all. -coterprises, expe- | has been my fortune to be country 
Prince,” hc. rience will convince the | houses of persona who have magnificent 
| traffic that their interests ‘lid im the faithful | I found a 
discharge of the responsibilities which they | jp houses, of some twenty or 
ig have incurred. fiy I have always observed 
she of pot y the decreased number of casu- of attraction was he) 
aabled, after due preparation, to the minis 
Theee tigy bands again? 
| oe fe of y 
Tus Quuen'’s aiid other Posems. By Wil 
Berton, 1060, EB. O. Libby & Co. 
‘gadiance of the farther shore, Hold up your diamonds to the light, 
Caries.” 
the di ie chiefly 2 col- 
ection pieces, The nathor bes an eye 
heart t appreciate nature, and strikes his 
rre in strains of decided poetic beauty. 
~ We are indebted to the Hon. Thomas B. Flo 
4 rence for this valuable conwibution from the Patent : 
Office to the agricultwrl interests of our country. 
kt eontains a large amount of statistical and other — 
_ Saturday, December 18th.—The Lost Key. By 
t it t ellers. 18m 
j work was. committed, seems to baye diligently and 
gether with various chemi- 
: progressive gugurs well for 
— 
| 
~ 
November, & ; 
December, 4 43 5 5 5 10 : 
des 
| 
| 
years since. } 
We give it the preference.— American Baptist. 
It needs only to be seen to be appreciated. — Phren. Journal, 
Adapted for woollens, linen, or cotton.—Am. Med. MontAly. 
We give our preference to Grover er's — Student. | 
The most blessed invention of modern times.— Mothers’ Mag. 
It makes a pleasure of a toil.— New York Evening Post. 
The favourite for family use.— Brooklyn Sar. ar 
Maga zine. 
Journal. 
| 


